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CHAPTER VIII. 

Herz, for one moment, I find it necessary to 
call a halt. 

On summoning up my own recollections— 
and on getting Penelope to help me, by consult- 
ing her journal—I find that we may pass pretty 
rapidly over the interval between Mr. Franklin 
Blake’s arrival and Miss Rachel’s birthday. For 
the greater part of that time the days passed, 
and brought nothing with them worth record- 
ing. With your good leave, then, and with 
Penelope’s help, I shall notice certain dates only 
in this place; reserving to myself to tell the 
story day by day, once more, as soon as we get 
to the time when the business of the Moonstone 
became the chief business of everybody in our 
house. 

This said, we may now go on again—be- 
ginning, of course, with the bottle of sweet- 
smelling ink which I found on the gravel walk 
at night. 

On the next morning (the morning of the 
twenty-sixth) I showed Mr. Franklin this article 
of jugglery, and told him what I have already 
told you. His opinion was, not only that the 
Indians had been lurking about after the 
Diamond, but also that they were actually 
foolish enough to believe in their own magic— 
meaning thereby the making of sigus on a boy’s 
head, and the pouring of ink into a boy’s hand, 
and then expecting him to see persons and 
things beyond the reach of human vision. In 
our country, as well as in the East, Mr. Frank- 
lin informed me, there are people who prac- 
tise this curious hocus-pocus (without the ink, 
however) ; and who call it by a French name, 
signifying something like brightness of sight. 
“Depend upon it,” says Mr. Franklin, “ the 
Indians took it for granted that we should keep 
the Diamond here; and they brought their 


clairvoyant boy to show them the way to it, if| 


they succeeded in getting into the house last 


night.” 


“Do you think they'll try again, sir?” 1| 


asked. 


the boy can really do. 


Frizinghall, we shall be troubled with no more 
visits from the Indians for the present. If he 


| can’t, we shall have another chance of catching 





them in the shrubbery, before many more nights 
are over our heads.” 

I waited pretty confidently for that latter 
chance ; but, strange to relate, it never came. 

Whether the jugglers heard, in the town, of 
Mr. Franklin having been seen at the bank, 
and drew their conclusions accordingly ; or whe- 
ther the boy really did see the Diamond where 
the Diamond was now lodged (which I, for one, 
flatly disbelieve) ; or whether, after all, it was a 
mere effect of chance, this at any rate is the 
plain truth—not the ghost of an Indian came 
near the house again, through the weeks that 
passed before Miss Rachel’s birthday. The jug- 
glers remained in and about the town plying their 
trade; and Mr. Franklin and I remained wait- 
ing to see what might happen, and resolute not 
to put the rogues on their guard by showing our 
suspicions of them too soon. With this report 
of the proceedings on either side, ends all that 
I have to say about the Indians for the 
present. © 


On the twenty-ninth of the month, Miss 
Rachel and Mr. Franklin hit on a new method 
of working their way together through the time 
which might otherwise have hung heavy on 
their hands. There are reasons for taking 
particular notice here of the occupation that 
amused them. You will find it has a bearing on 


| something that is still to come. 


Gentlefolks in general have a very awkward 
rock ahead in life—the rock ahead of their own 
idleness. Their lives being, for the most part, 
passed in looking about them for something to 
do, it is curious to see—especially when their 
tastes are of what is called the intellectual sort 
—how often they drift blindfold into some 
nasty pursuit. Nine times out of ten they 
take to torturing something, or to spoiling 
something; and they firmly believe they are 
improving their minds, when the plain truth is, 
they are only making a mess in the house. I 
have seen them (ladies, 1 am sorry to say, as 
well as gentlemen) go out, day after day, for 
example, with empty pill-boxes, and catch 
newts, and beetles, and spiders, and frogs, and 


“Tt depends,” says Mr. Franklin, “on what | come home and stick pins through the miserable 
If he can see the| wretches, or cut them up, without a pang of re- 


Diamond through the iron safe of the bank at| morse, into little pieces. You see my young 
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master, or my young mistress, poring over one of | griffins, birds, flowers, cupids, and such like, 
their spiders’ insides with a magnifying-glass ; or | copied from designs made by a famous Italian 


you meet one of their frogs walking down-stairs 
without his head; and when you wonder what 
this cruel nastiness means, you are told that it 
means a taste in my young master or my young 
mistress for natural history. Sometimes, again, 
you see them occupied for hours together in 
spoiling a pretty flower with pointed instru- 
ments, out of a stupid curiosity to know what 
the flower is made of. Is its colour any 
prettier, or its scent any sweeter, when you do 
know? But there! the poor souls must get 
through the time, you see—they must get 
through the time. You dabbled in nasty mud, 
and made pies, when you were a child; and 
you dabble in nasty science, and disseet spiders, 
and spoil flowers, when you grow up. In the 
one case and in the other, the secret of it is, 
that you have got nothing to think of in your 
poor empty head, and nothing to do with your 
poor idle hands. And so it ends in your spoil- 
ing canvas with paints, and making a smell in 
the house; or in keeping tadpoles in a glass 
box full of dirty water, and turning everybody’s 
stomach in the house; or in chipping off 
bits of stone here, there, and everywhere, and 
dropping grit into all the victuals in the house ; 
or in staining your fingers in the pursuit of pho- 
tography, and doing justice without mercy on 
everybody’s face in the house. It often falls 
heavy enough, no doubt, on people who are 
really obliged to get their living, to be forced to 
work for the clothes that cover them, the 
roof that shelters them, and the food that keeps 
them going. But compare the hardest day’s 
work you ever did with the idleness that splits 
flowers, and pokes its way into spiders’ stomachs, 
and thank your stars that your head has got 
something it must think of, and your hands 
something that they must do. 

As for Mr. Franklin and Miss Rachel, they 
tortured nothing, I am glad to say. They 
simply confined themselves to making a mess ; 
and all they spoilt, to do them justice, was the 
panelling of a door. 

Mr. Franklin’s universal genius, dabbling in 
everything, dabbled in what he called “ decora- 
tive painting.” He had invented, he informed 
us, a new mixture to moisten paint with, which 
he described as a “vehicle.” What it was 
made of, [don’t know. What it did, I can tell 
you intwo words: it stank. Miss Rachel being 
wild to try her hand at the new process, Mr. 
Franklin sent to London for the materials ; 
mixed them up, with accompaniment of a smell 
which made the very dogs sneeze when they 
came into the room; put an apron and a bib 
over Miss Rachel’s gown, and set her to work 
decorating her own little sitting-room—called, 
for want of English to name it in, her 
“boudoir.” They began with the inside of the 
door. Mr. Franklin scraped off all the nice 
varnish with pumice stone, and made what he 
described as a surface to work on. Miss Rachel 
then covered the surface, under his directions 
and with his help, with patterns and devices— 
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| 








painter, whose name escapes me—the one, I 
mean, who stocked the world with Virgin 
Marys, and had a sweetheart at the baker’s, 
Viewed as work, this decoration was slow to do, 
and dirty to deal with. But our young lady and 
gentleman never seemed to tire of it. When 
they were not riding, or seeing company, or 
taking their meals, or piping their songs, there 
they were with their heads together, as busy as 
bees, spoiling the door. Who was the poet 
who said that Satan finds some mischief still 
for idle hands to do? If he had occupied my 
place in the family, and had seen Miss Rachel 
with her brush, and Mr. Franklin with his 
vehicle, he could have written nothing truer of 
either of them than that. 


The next date worthy of notice is Sunday, 
the fourth of June. 

On that evening, we, in the servants’ hall, 
debated a domestic question for the first time, 
which, like the decoration of the door, has its 
bearing on something that is still to come. 

Seeing the pleasure which Mr. Franklin and 
Miss Rachel took in each other’s society, and 
noting what a pretty match they were in all 
personal respects, we naturally speculated on 
the chance of their putting their heads together 
with other objects in view besides the ornament- 
ing of adcor. Some of us said there would be 
a wedding in the house before the summer was 
over. Others (led by me) admitted it was 
likely enough Miss Rachel might be married; 
but we doubted (for reasons which will presently 
appear) whether her bridegroom would be Mr. 
Franklin Blake. 

That Mr. Franklin was in love, on his side, 
nobody who saw and heard him could doubt. 
The difficulty was to fathom Miss Rachel. Let 
me do myself the honour of making you ae- 
quainted with her; after which, I will leave 
you to fathom her yourself—if you can. 

My young lady’s eighteenth birthday was the 
birthday now coming, on the twenty-first of 
June. If you happen to like dark women (who, 
I am informed, have gone out of fashion latterly 
in the gay world), and if you have no particular 
prejudice in favour of size, I answer for Miss 
Rachel as one of the prettiest girls your eyes 
ever looked on. She was small and slim, but 
all in fine proportion from top to toe. To see 
her sit down, to see her get up, and specially to 
see her walk, was enough to satisfy any man in 
his senses that the graces of her figure (if you 
will pardon me the expression) were in her 
flesh, and not in her clothes. Her hair was 
the blackest [ ever saw. Her eyes matched 
her hair. Her nose was not quite large enough, 
I admit. Her mouth and chin were (to quote 
Mr. Franklin) morsels for the gods; and her 
complexion (on the same undeniable authority) 
was as warm as the sun itself, with this great 
advantage over the sun, that it was always in 
nice order to look at. Add to the foregoing, 
that she carried her head as upright as a dart, 
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in a dashing, spirited, thoroughbred way—that 
she had a clear voice, with a ring of the right 
metal in it, and a smile that began very prettily 
in her eyes before it got to her lips—and there 
behold the portrait of her, to the best of my 
painting, as large as life! 

And what about her disposition next? Had 
this charming ereature no faults? She had 
just as many faults as you have, ma’am— 
neither more nor less. 

To put it seriously, my dear pretty Miss 
Rachel, possessing a host of graces and at- 
traetions, had one defect, which strict impar- 
tiality compels me to acknowledge. She was 
unlike most other girls of her age, in this— 
that she had ideas of her own, and was stiff- 
necked enowgh to set the fashions themselves 
at defiance, if the fashions didn’t suit her views. 
In trifles, this independence of hers was all well 
enough ; but in matters of importance, it carried 
her (as my lady thought, and as I thought) too 
far. She judged for herself, as few women of 
twice her age judge in general; never asked 
your advice; never told you beforehand what 
she was going to do; never came with secrets 
and confidences to anybody, from her mother 
downwards. In little things and great, with 
people she loved, and people she hated (and 
she did both with equal heartiness), Miss 
Rachel always went on a way of her own, sufli- 
cient for herself in the joys and the sorrows of 
her life. Over and over again I have heard my 
lady say, “ Rachel’s best friend and Rachel’s 
worst enemy are, one and the other—Rachel 
herself.” 

Add one thing more to this, and I have 


done. 

With all her secresy, and all her self-will, there 
was not so much as the shadow of anything 
false in her. I never remember her breaking 
her word; I never remember her saying, No, 
and meaning, Yes. I can call to mind, in her 
childhood, more than one occasion when the 
good little soul took the blame, and suffered 
the punishment, for some fault committed by a 
ev whom she loved. Nobody ever knew 
ier to confess to it, when the thing was found 
out, and she was charged with it afterwards. 
But nobody ever knew her to lie about it, 
either. She looked you straight in the face, 
and shook her little saucy head, and said 
plainly, “I won’t tell you!” Punished again 
for this, she would own to being sorry for 
saying “won’t;” but, bread and water not- 
withstanding, she never told you. Self-willed 
—devilish self-willed sometimes—I grant; but 
the finest creature, nevertheless, that ever 
walked the ways of this lower world. Per- 
haps you think you see a certain contradiction 
here? In that case, a word in your ear. 
Study your wife closely, for the next four- 
and-twenty hours. If your good lady doesn’t 
exhibit something in the shape of a contra- 
diction in that time, Heaven help you !—you 
have married a monster. 


I have now brought you acquainted with 
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Miss Rachel, which you will find puts us face 
to face, next, with the question of that young 


lady’s matrimonial views. 

On June the twelfth, an invitation from my 
mistress was sent to a gentleman in London, 
to come and help to keep Miss Rachel’s birth- 
day. This was the fortunate individual on 
whom I believed her heart to be privately set! 
Like Mr. Franklin, he was a cousin of hers. 
His name was Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 

My lady’s second sister (don’t be alarmed 
we are not going very deep into famil 
matters this time)—my lady’s sécond sister, ¥ 
say, had a disappointment in love; and taking 
a husband afterwards, on the neck-or-nothing 
principle, made what they call a misalliance. 
There was terrible work in the family when the 
Honourable Caroline insisted on marrying plain 
Mr. Ablewhite, the banker at Frizinghall. He 
was very rich and very good tempered, and he 
begot a prodigious large family—all in his 
favour, so far. But he had presumed to raise 
himself from a low station in the world—and 
that was against him. However, Time and the 
progress of modern enlightenment put things 
right ; and the misallianee passed muster very 
well. We are all getting liberal now; and 
(provided you can scratch me, if I seratch you) 
what do I care, in or out of Parliament, whe- 
ther you are a Dustman or a Duke? That’s 
the modern way of looking at it—and I keep up 
with the modern way. The Ablewhites lived 
in a fine house and grounds, a little out of 
Frizinghall. Very worthy people, and greatly 
respected in the neighbourhood. We shall not 
be much troubled with them, in these pages— 
excepting Mr. Godfrey, who was Mr. Able- 
white’s second son, and who must take his 
proper place here, if you please, for Miss 
Rachel’s sake. 

With all his brightness and cleverness and 
general good qualities, Mr. Franklin’s chance 
of topping Mr. Godfrey in our young lady’s 
estimation was, in my opinion, a very poor 
chance indeed. 

In the first place, Mr. Godfrey was, in point 
of size, the finest man by far of the two. He 
stood over six feet high ; he had a beautiful red 
and white colour ; a smooth round face, shaved 
as bare as your hand; and a head of lovely long 
flaxen hair, falling negligently over the poll of 
his neck. But why do I try to give you this 
personal description of him? If you ever sub- 
seribed to a Ladies’ Charity in London, you 
know Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite as well as I do. 
He was a barrister by profession ; a ladies’ man 
by temperament; and a good Samaritan by 
choice. Female benevolence and female desti- 
tution could do nothing without him. Maternal 
societies for confining poor women ; Magdalen 
societies for rescuing poor women; strong- 
minded societies for putting poor women into 
poor men’s places, = leaving the men to shift 
for themselves ;—he was vice-president, manager, 
referee to them all. Wherever there was a 
table with a committee of ladies sitting round 
it in council, there was Mr. Godfrey at the 
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bottom of the board, keeping the temper of the 
committee, and leading the dear creatures along 
the thorny ways of business, hat in hand. 1 do 
suppose this was the most accomplished philan- 
thropist (on a small independence) that England 
ever produced. As a speaker at charitable 
meetings, the like of him for — your tears 
and your money was not easy to find. He was 
quite a public character. The last time I was 
in London, my mistress gave me two treats. 
She sent me to the theatre to see a dancing- 
woman who was all the rage; and she sent me 
to Exeter Hall to hear Mr. Godfrey. The lady 
did it, with a band of music. The gentleman 
did it, with a handkerchief and a glass of water. 
Crowds at the performance with the legs. Ditto 
at the performance with the tongue. And, with 
all this, the sweetest-tempered person (I allude 
to Mr. Godfrey)—the simplest and pleasantest 
and easiest to please—you ever met with. He 
loved pon slo And everybody loved Aim. 


What chance had Mr. Franklin—what chance 
had anybody of average reputation and capa- 
cities—against such a man as this ? 


On the fourteenth came Mr. Godfrey’s 
answer. 

He accepted my mistress’s invitation, 
from the Wednesday of the birthday to the 
evening of Friday—when his duties to the 
Ladies’ Charities would oblige him to return to 
town. He also enclosed a copy of verses on 
what he elegantly called his cousin’s “ natal 
day.” Miss Rachel, I was informed, joined Mr. 
Franklin in making fun of the verses at dinner ; 
and Penelope, who was all on Mr. Franklin’s 
side, asked me, in great triumph, what I thought 
of that. ‘“ Miss Rachel has led you off on a 
false scent, my dear,” I replied; “ but my nose 
is not so easily mystified. Wait till Mr. Able- 
white’s verses are followed by Mr. Ablewhite 
himself.” 

My daughter replied, that Mr. Franklin might 
strike in, and try his luck, before the verses 
were followed by the poet. In favour of this 
view, I must acknowledge that Mr. Franklin 
left no chance untried of winning Miss Rachel’s 
good graces. 

Though one of the most inveterate smokers I 
ever met with, he gave up his cigar, because 
she said, one day, she hated the stale smell of it 
in his clothes. He slept so badly, after this 
effort of self-denial, for want of the composing 
effect of the tobacco to which he was used, and 
came down morning after morning looking so 
haggard and worn, that Miss Rachel herself 
begged him to take to his cigars again. No! 
he would take to nothing again that could cause 
her a moment’s annoyance; he would fight it 
out resolutely, and get back his sleep, sooner or 
later, by main force of patience in waiting for it. 
Such devotion as this, you may say (as some of 
them said down-stairs), could never fail of pro- 
ducing the right effect on Miss Rachel—backed 
up, too, as it was, by the decorating work 
every day on the door. All very well—but 
she had a photograph of Mr. Godfrey in her 





bedroom; represented speaking at a public 
meeting, with all his air blown out by the 
breath of his own eloquence, and his eyes, 
most lovely, charming the money out of your 
pockets. What do you say to that? Every 
morning—as Penelope herself owned to me— 
there was the man whom the women couldn’t 
do without, looking on, in effigy, while Miss 
Rachel was having her hair combed. He would 
be looking on, in reality, before long—that was 
my opinion of it. 


June the sixteenth brought an event which 
made Mr. Franklin’s chance look, to my mind, 
a worse chance than ever. 

A strange gentleman, speaking English with 
a foreign accent, came that morning to the 
house, and asked to see Mr. Franklin Blake on 
business. The business could not possibly have 
been connected with the Diamond, for these 
two reasons—first, that Mr. Franklin told me 
nothing about it; secondly, that he commu- 
nicated it (after the strange gentleman had 
gone away again) to my lady. She probably 
hinted something about it next to her daughter. 
At any rate, Miss Rachel was reported to have 
said some severe things to Mr. Franklin, at the 

iano that evening, about the people he had 
lived among, and the principles he had adopted, 
in foreign parts. The next day, for the first 
time, nothing was done towards the decoration 
of the door. I suspect, some imprudence of 
Mr. Franklin’s on the Continent—with a woman 
or a debt at the bottom of it—had followed him 
to England. But that is all guesswork. In 
this case, not only Mr. Franklin, but my lady 
too, for a wonder, left me in the dark. 


On the seventeenth, to all appearance, the 
cloud passed away again. They returned to 
their decorating work on the door, and seemed 
to be as good friends as ever. If Penelope was 
to be believed, Mr. Franklin had seized the 
opportunity of the reconciliation to make an 
offer to Miss Rachel, and had neither been ac- 
cepted nor refused. My girl was sure (from 
signs and tokens which I need not trouble you 
with) that her youug mistress had fought Mr. 
Franklin off by declining to believe that he was 
in earnest, and had then secretly regretted 
treating him in that way, afterwards. Though 
Penelope was admitted to more familiarity with 
her young mistress than maids generally are— 
for the two had been almost brought up toge- 
ther as children—still I knew Miss Rachel’s 
reserved character too well to believe that she 
would show her mind to anybody in this way. 
What my daughter told me, on the present 
occasion, was, as I suspected, more what she 
wished than what she really knew. 


On the nineteenth another event happened. 
We had the doctor in the house professionally. 
He was summoned to prescribe for a person 
whom I have had occasion to present to you in 
these pages—our second housemaid, Rosanna 
Spearman, 
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This poor girl—who had puzzled me, as you 
know pe at the Shivering Sand—puzzled 
me more than once again, in the interval time 
of which I am now writing. Penelope’s notion 
that her fellow-servant was in love with Mr. 
Franklin (which my daughter, by my orders, 
kept strictly secret) seemed to me just as absurd 
as ever. But I must own that what I myself 
saw, and what my daughter saw also, of our 
second housemaid’s conduct began to look 
mysterious, to say the least of it. 

For example, the girl constantly put herself 
in Mr. Franklin’s way—very slyly and quietly, 
but she did it. He took about as much notice 
of her as he took of the cat: it never seemed 
to occur to him to waste a look on Rosanna’s 
plain face. The poor thing’s appetite, never 
much, fell away dreadfully ; and her eyes, in the 
morning, showed plain signs of waking and 
crying at night. One day Penelope made an 
awkward discovery, which we hushed up on the 
spot. She caught Rosanna at Mr. Franklin’s 

ressing-table, secretly removing a rose which 
Miss Rachel had given him to wear in his button- 
hole, and putting another rose like it, of her 
own picking, in its place. She was, after that, 
once or twice impudent to me, when I gave her 
a well-meant general hint to be careful in her 
conduct; and, worse still, she was not over- 
respectful now, on the few occasions when Miss 
Rachel accidentally spoke to her. 

My lady noticed the change, and asked me 
what I thought about it. I tried to screen the 
girl by answering that I thought she was out of 
health ; and it ended in the doctor being sent 
for, as already mentioned, on the, nineteenth. 
He said it was her nerves, and doubted if she 
was fit for service. My lady offered to remove 
her for change of air to one of our farms, inland. 
She begged and prayed, with the tears in her 
eyes, to be let to stop; and, in an evil hour, I 
advised my lady to try her for a little longer. 
As the event proved, and as you will soon see, 
this was the worst advice I could have given. 
If I could only have looked a little way into 
the future, I would have taken Rosanna Spear- 
man out of the house, then and there, with my 
own hand. 


On the twentieth, there came a note from 
Mr. Godfrey. He had arranged to stop at 
Frizinghall that night, having occasion to 
consult his father on business. On the after- 
noon of the next day, he and his two eldest 
sisters would ride over to us on horseback, in 
good time before dinner. An elegant little 
casket in china accompanied the note, presented 
to Miss Rachel, with her cousin’s love and best 
wishes. Mr. Franklin had only given her a 
plain locket not worth half the money. My 
daughter Penelope, nevertheless—such is the 
obstinacy of women—still backed him to win. 

Thanks be to Heaven, we have arrived at the 
eve of the birthday at last! You will own, I 
think, that I have got you over the ground, this 
time, without much loitering by the way. 
Cheer up! I'll ease you with another new 





nan here—and, what is more, that chapter 
take you straight into the thick of the 


shal 
story. 
CHAPTER IX. 

June the twenty-first, the day of the birthday, 
was cloudy and unsettled at sunrise, but to- 
wards noon it cleared up bravely. 

We, in the servants’ hall, began this happy 
anniversary, as usual, by offering our little pre- 
sents to Miss Rachel, with the regular speech 
delivered annually by me as the chief. I fol- 
low the plan adopted by the Queen in opening 
Parliament—namely, the plan of saying much the 
same thing regularly every year. Before it is 
delivered, my speech (like the Queen’s) is 
looked for as eagerly as if nothing of the 
kind had ever been heard before. When it is 
delivered, and turns out not to be the novelty 
anticipated, though they grumble a little, they 
look forward hopefully to something newer next 
year. An easy people to govern, in the Parlia- 
ment and in the Kitchen—that’s the moral 
of it. 

After breakfast, Mr. Franklin and I had a 
private conference on the subject of the Moon- 
stone—the time having now come for removing 
it from the bank at Frizinghall, and placing 
it in Miss Rachel’s own hands. 

Whether he had been trying to make love to 
his cousin again, and had got a rebuff—or 
whether his broken rest, night after night, was 
aggravating the queer contradictions and un- 
certainties in his character—I don’t know. But 
certain it is, that Mr. Franklin failed to show 
himself at his best on the morning of the birth- 
day. He was in twenty different minds about the 
Diamond in as many minutes. For my part, I 
stuck fast by the plain facts as we knew them. 
Nothing had happened to justify us in alarming 
my lady on the subject of the jewel; and 
nothing could alter the legal obligation that 
now lay on Mr. Franklin to put it in his 
cousin’s possession. That was my view of the 
matter; and, twist and turn it as he might, he 
was forced in the end to make it his view too. 
We arranged that he was to ride over, after 
lunch, to Frizinghall, and bring the Diamond 
back, with Mr. Godfrey and the two young 
ladies, in all probability, to keep him company 
on the way home again. 

This settled, our young gentleman went back 
to Miss Rachel. 

They consumed the whole morning, and part 
of the afternoon, in the everlasting business of 
decorating the door, Penelope standing by to 
mix the colours, as directed; and my lady, as 
luncheon-time drew near, going in and out of 
the room, with her handkerchief to her nose (for 
they used a deal of Mr. Franklin’s vehicle that 
day), and trying vainly to get the two artists 
away from their work. It was three o’clock 
before they took off their aprons, and released 
Penelope (much the worse for the vehicle), and 
cleaned themselves of their mess. But they had 
done what they wanted—they had finished the 
door on the birthday; and proud enough they 
were of it. The griffins, cupids, and so on, 
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were, I must own, most beautiful to behold: 
though so many in number, so entangled in 
flowers and devices, and so topsy-turvy in their 
actions and attitudes, that you felt them un- 
pleasantly in your head for hours after you had 
done with the pleasure of looking at them. If 
I add that Penelope ended her part of the 
morning’s work by being sick in the back 
kitchen, it is in no unfriendly spirit towards 
the vehicle. No! no! It left off stinking 
when it dried; and if Art requires these sort of 
sacrifices—though the girl is my own daughter 
—I say, let Art have them! 

Mr. Franklin snatched a morsel from the 
luncheon-table, and rode off to Frizinghall—to 
escort his cousins, as ke told mylady. To fetch 
the Moonstone, as was privately known to him- 
self and to me. 

This being one of the high festivals on which 
I took my place at the side-board, in command 
of the attendance at table, I had plenty to 
oceupy my mind while Mr. Franklin was away. 
Having seen to the wine, and reviewed my 
men and women who were to wait at dinner, [ 
retired to collect myself before the company 
came. A whiff of—you know what, and a turn 
at a certain book which I have had occasion to 
mention in these pages, composed me, body and 
mind. Iwas aroused from what I am inclined 
to think must have been, not a nap, but a 
reverie, by the clatter of horses’ hoofs outside ; 
and, going to the door, received a cavalcade 
comprising Mr. Franklin and his three cou- 
sins, escorted by one of old Mr. Ablewhite’s 
grooms. 

Mr. Godfrey struck me, strangely enough, 
as being like Mr. Franklin in this respect— 
that he did not seem to be in his customary 
spirits. He kindly shook hands with me as 
usual, and was most politely glad to see his 
old friend Betteredge wearing so well. But 
there was a sort of cloud over him, which I 
couldn’t at all account for; and when I asked how 
he had found his father in health, he answered, 
rather shortly, “Much as usual.” However, 
the two Miss Ablewhites were cheerful enough 
for twenty—which more than restored the 
balance. They were nearly as big as their 
brother; spanking, yellow-haired, rosy lasses, 
overflowing with superabundant flesh and blood; 
bursting from head to foot with health and 
spirits. The legs of the poor horses trembled 
with carrying them; and when they jumped 
from their saddles (without waiting to be 
helped), I declare they bounced on the ground 
as if they were made of india-rubber. Every- 
thing the Miss Ablewhites said began with a 
large O ; everything they did was done with a 
bang ; and they giggled and screamed, in season 
and out of season, on the smallest provocation. 
Bouncers—that’s what I call them. 

Under cover of the noise made by the young 
ladies, I had an opportunity of saying a private 
word to Mr. Franklin in the hall. 

“ Have you got the Diamond safe, sir ?” 

_ He nodded, and tapped the breast-pocket of 
his coat. 








“Have you seen anything of the Indians ?” 
“Not a glimpse.” With that answer, he 
asked for my lady, and, hearing she was in the 
smal] drawing-room, went there straight. The 
bell rang, before he had been a minute in the 
room, and Penelope was sent to tell Miss 
Rachel that Mr. Franklin Blake wanted to 
speak to her. 


Crossing the hall, about half an hour after- 
wards, I was brought to a sudden standstill by 
an outbreak of sereams from the small drawing- 
room. I ean’t say I was at all alarmed ; for I 
recognised in the screams the favourite large O 
of the Miss Ablewhites. However, I went in (on 
pretence of asking for instructions about the 
dinner) to discover whether anything serious 
had really happened. 

There stood Miss Rachel at the table, like a 
person fascinated, with the Colonel’s unlucky 
Diamond in her hand. There, on either side of 
her, knelt the two Bouncers, devouring the 
jewel with their eyes, and screaming with 
exstacy every time it flashed on them in a 
new light. There, at the opposite side of the 
table, stood Mr. Godfrey, clapping his hands 
like a large child, and singing out softly, “‘ Ex- 
quisite ! exquisite!” There sat Mr. Franklin, 
in a chair by the book-case, tugging at his beard, 
and looking anxiously towards the window. 
And there, at the window, stood the object he 
was contemplating—my lady, having the extract 
from the Colonel’s Will in her hand, and keep- 
ing her back turned on the whole of the com- 
pany. 

She faced me, when I asked for my instruc- 
tions; and I saw the family frown gathering 
over her eyes, and the family temper twitching 
at the corners of her mouth. 

“Come to my room in half an hour,” she 
answered. ‘I shall have something to say to 
you then.” 

With those words, she went out. It was 
plain enough that she was posed by the same 
difficulty which had posed Mr. Franklin and me 
in our conference at the Shivering Sand. Was 
the legacy of the Moonstone a proof that she had 
treated her brother with cruel injustice ? or was 
it a proof that he was worse than the worst she 
had ever thought of him? Serious questions, 
those, for my lady to determine, while her 
daughter, innocent of all knowledge of the 
Colonel’s character, stood there with the 
Colonel’s birthday gift in her hand. 

Before i could leave the room, in my turn, 
Miss Rachel, always considerate to the old ser- 
vant who had been in the house when she was 
born, stopped me. “ Look, Gabriel!” she said, 
and flashed the jewel before my eyes in a ray of 
sunlight that poured through the window. 

Lord bless us! it was a Diamond! As large, 
or nearly, as a plover’s egg! The light that 
streamed from it was like the light of the har- 
vest moon. When you looked down into the 


stone, you looked into a yellow deep that drew 
your eyes into it so that they saw nothing else. 
it seemed unfathomable: this jewel, that you 
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could hold between your finger and thumb, 
seemed unfathomable as the heavens them- 
selves. We set itin the sun,and then shut the 
light out of the room, and it shone awfully out 
of the depths of its own brightness, with a 
moony gleam, in the dark. No wonder Miss 
Racliel was fascinated: no wonder her cousins 
screamed. The Diamond laid such a hold on 
me that I burst out with as large an “O” as the 
Bouncers themselves. The only one of us who 
kept his senses was Mr. Godfrey. He put an 
arm round each of his sisters’ waists, wed look- 
ing compassionately backwards and forwards 
from the Diamond to me, said, ‘‘ Carbon, Better- 
edge! mere carbon, my good friend, after all!” 

His object, I suppose, was to instruct me. 
All he did, however, was to remind me of the 
dinner. I hobbled off to my army of waiters 
down-stairs. As I went out, Mr. Godfrey said, 
“Dear old Betteredge, I have the truest regard 
for hin!” He was embracing his sisters, and 
ogling Miss Rachel, while he honoured me with 
that testimony of affection. Something like a 
stock of love to draw on, there! Mr. Franklin 
was a perfect savage by comparison with him. 

At the end of half an hour, I presented my- 
self, as directed, in my lady’s room. 

What passed between my mistress and me, 
on this occasion, was, in the main, a repetition 
of what had passed between Mr. Franklin and 
me at the Shivering Sand—with this difference, 
that I took care to keep my own counsel about 
the jugglers, seeing that nothing had happened 
to justify me ia alarming my lady on this head. 
When I received my dismissal, 1 could see that 
she took the. blackest view possible of the 
Colonel’s motives, and that she was bent on 
getting the Moonstone out of her daughter’s 
possession at the first opportunity. 

On my way back to my own part of the 
house, 1 was encountered by Mr. Franklin. 
He wanted to know if I had seen anything of 
his cousin Rachel. 1 had seen nothing of her. 
Could I tell him where his cousin Godfrey was ? 
I didn’t know; but I began to suspect that 
Cousin Godfrey might not be far away from 
Cousin Rachel. Mr. Franklin’s suspicions 
apparently took the same turn. He tugged 
hard at his beard, and went aud shut himself up 
in the library, with a bang of the door that had 
a world of meaning in it. 

I was interrupted no more in the business of 
preparing for the birthday dinner till it was time 
for me to smarten aoelt up for receiving the 
company. Just as I had got my white waistcoat 
on, Penelope presented herself at my toilet, 
on pretence of brushing what little hair | have 
got left, and improving the tie of my white 
cravat. My girl was in high spirits, and I saw 
she had something to say to me. She gave me 
akiss on the top of my bald head, and whis- 
pered, “News for you, father! Miss Rachel 
has refused him.” 

“ Who’s ‘him’ ?” I asked. 

“The ladies’ committee-man, father,” says 
Penelope. “A nasty sly fellow! I hate him 
for tryimg to supplant Mr. Franklin!” 





If I had had breath enough, I should cer- 
tainly have protested against this indecent way 
of speaking of an eminent philanthropic charac- 
ter. But my daughter happened to be im- 
proving the tie of my cravat at that moment, 
and the whole strength of her feelings found 
its way into her fingers. I never was more 
nearly strangled in my life. 

“1 saw him take her away alone into the 
rose-garden,” says Penelope. “ And I waited 
behind the holly to see how they came back. 
They had gone out arm-in-arm, both laughing. 
They came back walking separate, as grave as 
grave could be, and looking straight away from 
each other in a manner which there was no 
mistaking. I never was more delighted, father, 
in my life! ‘There’s one woman in the world 
who can resist Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, at any 
rate; and, if I was a lady, I should be an- 
other !” 

Here I should have protested again. But 
my daughter had got the hair-brush by this 
time, and the whole strength of her feelings 
had passed into ¢hat. If you are bald, you will 
understand how she scarified me. If you are 
not, skip this bit, and thank God you have got 
someghing in the way of a defence between 
your hair-brush and your head. 

“ Just on the other side of the holly,” Pene- 
lope went on, “ Mr. Godfrey came to a stand- 
still. ‘You prefer,’ says he, ‘that I should 
stop here as if nothing had happened? Miss 
Rachel turned on him like lightning. ‘You 
have accepted my mother’s invitation,’ she 
said; ‘and you are here to meet her guests. 
Unless you wish to make a scandal in the 
house, you will remain, of course!’ She went 
on a few steps, and then seemed to relent a 
little. ‘Let us forget what has passed, God- 
frey,’ she said, ‘and let us remain cousins 
still.” She gave him her hand. He kissed it, 
which J should have considered taking a liberty, 
and then she left him. He waited a little by 
himself, with his head down, and his heel grind- 
ing a hole slowly in the gravel walk; you 
never saw a man look more put out in your 
life. ‘Awkward! he said between his teeth, 
when he looked up, and went on to the house 
—‘ very awkward!’ If that was his opinion of 
himself, he was quite right. Awkward enough, 
I’m sure. And the end of it is, father, what I 
told you all along,” cries Penelope, finishing 
me off with a last scarification, the hottest of 
all. “Mr. Franklin’s the man!” 

I got possession of the hair-brush, and 
opened my lips to administer the reproof which, 
you will own, my daughter’s language and con- 
duct richly deserved. 

Before [I could say a word, the crash of 
carriage-wheels outside struck in, and stopped 
me. The first of the dinner-company fad 
come. Penelope instantly ran off. I put on 
my coat, and looked in the glass. My head 
was as red as a lobster; but, in other respects, 
I was as nicely dressed for the ceremonies of 
the evening as a man need be. I got into the 
ball just in time to announce the two first of 
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the guests. You needn’t feel particularly in- 


terested about them. Only the philanthropist’s 
father and mother—Mr. and Mrs. Ablewhite. 





THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 

Who has not read the Arabian Nights En- 
tertainments? I pity the man or woman, if any 
such there be, who has not ; or, if I do not pity 
them, I envy the treat in store for them, if they 
will turn from the error of their ways, and read the 
fascinating book from beginning to end. Among 
the stories which first fixes attention is that of the 
merchant who understood the language of ani- 
mals. And a delightful story it is. In Esop’s 
Fables, also, where the beasts and the birds talk 
to each other and to mankind, no reader, who has 
a proper faith in what he reads, is in the least 
degree surprised at the sagacity which the 
animals put into the most natural language ima- 
ginable. The fox did say the grapes were sour ; 
the wolf did fix an unconscionable quarrel upon 
the poor little lamb which it wanted to de- 
vour, and the lion did really express to the men 
its candid opinion upon the favouritism of por- 
trait-painting. At all events, the youthful ima- 
gination sees no absurdity in the idea. This 
brings me to my subject—Is fable entirely wrong 
in this respect, and have not all animals a 
language of their own? Have not birds a 
language which other birds understand? and 
insects ? and, for that matter, fishes? In the 
pride of our superior knowledge, we assert 
of ourselves that man is the only animal who 
kindles a fire, cooks food, makes clothes, and is 
endowed with the faculty of articulate speech. 
While granting our own monopoly of fire- 
making, cookery, and tailoring, are we quite 
sure that we do not arrogate to ourselves a little 
too much superiority when we claim that to us 
alone is accorded the glorious privilege of lan- 
guage? Philosophers are very dogmatic on 
the subject. ‘“ However much,” says Professor 
Max Miller, “the frontiers of the animal king- 
dom have been pushed forward, so that at one 
time the line of demarcation between animal 
and man seemed to depend on a mere fold of 
the brain, there is ove barrier which no one 
has yet ventured to touch—the barrier of lan- 
guage.” The professor proceeds to quote Lord 
Monboddo and John Locke. The first says, 
that “As yet no animal has been discovered in 
the possession of language, not even the beaver, 
who of all the animals we know, that are not 
like the ourang-outang, of our own species, comes 
nearest to us im sagacity.” Locke says, “ The 
power of abstracting is not at all in brutes; 
and the having of general ideas is that which 
uts a perfect distinction between man and 
rutes. For it is evident we observe no foot- 
steps in these of making use of general signs for 
universal ideas; from which we have reason to 
imagine that they have not the faculty of ab- 
stracting or making generai ideas, since they have 
no use of words or of other general signs.” Are 

not these philosophers a little too confident ? 





We know that there are many creatures on 
the earth which are utterly unconscious of the 
existence of man; and we might, if we were 
not too proud, ask ourselves, in like manner, if 
there may not be many things in the animal 
creation of which man is necessarily un- 
conscious. If I walk through the woods on 
a bright summer day, or sit under the oaken or 
beechen shadows, 1 am conscious of a tide and 
tremor of life around me. I hear the birds 
singing, twittering, and chattering, each species 
with its own peculiar note. I hear the bees and 
the flies buzzing with more or less vigour, 
pertinacity, and volume of sound; while a faint 
echo comes from the distant pastures, of the 
bleating of sheep, the lowing of cattle, the 
barking of shepherds’ dogs, and the lusty 
crowing of the cocks in the farm-yard. [ 
ask myself whether all these various sounds 
may not be as many languages, perfectly in- 
telligible to the creatures which speak them 
to each other, though unintelligible to me. 
I know that some animals—the dog especially 
— understand many words that I employ, 
if I speak emphatically, and that he will do 
what I tell him; but, if I do not understand 
what one dog says to another, whose fault is it, 
mine or the dog’s? Man may doubtless claim 
that he has a larger vocabulary than the inferior 
creation. He has wants more numerous, ideas 
more abundant; hopes, fears, recollections, and 
aspirations unknown perhaps to their limited 
intelligence, and must consequently have a lan- 
guage more copious than theirs. Language 
keeps pace with knowledge, intelligence, and 
imagination. A Shakespeare may require four- 
teen thousand words to express all his thoughts, 
and tell all his marvellous stories; a scientific 
writer, obliged to be as accurate, may require 
a few thousand more; a modern gentleman, of 
average education, may manage to express all 
his wants, wishes, and emotions, and carry on 
the usual intercourse of life and society, with 
four thousand; while an ordinary peasant in 
some of our rural districts sometimes gets on 
satisfactorily to himself, his family, and his asso- 
ciates with about five hundred, and can manage 
to transact all his business with his horse in 
half a dozen. And as it does not follow that 
we can truly call such a peasant a man without 
a language, even when speaking to his horse, 
neither does it follow in the case of a quadruped, 
that may have but four or five or even but one 
word or sound to express its meaning, that such 
quadruped is without a language which its fel- 
low-quadrupeds may understand. A single sound, 
with a rising or a falling accent, or a stronger or 
weaker emphasis, may express different mean- 
ings; and the same sound, repeated, twice, 
thrice, or four times, with the rising or the fall- 
ing accent at the first, second, third, or fourth 
repetition, may contain a whole vocabulary for 
the simple creatures who emit and understand 
the sound, and whose wants and emotions are 
as circumscribed as their speech. 

Professor Max Miller supplies us with an illus- 
tration in point. He says that in the Chinese, 
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the Annamitic, and likewise in the Siamese and 
Burmese languages, one single sound does duty 
in this way for a great variety of meanings. 
“Thus,” he says, ‘in Annamitic, ‘ da,’ pro- 
nounced with the grave accent, means a lady 
or an ancestor; pronounced with a sharp 
accent, it means the favourite of a prince ; pro- 
nounced with the semi-grave accent, it means 
what has been thrown away; pronounced with 
the grave circumflex, it means what is left of a 
fruit after the juice has been squeezed out; 
pronounced with no accent, it means three; 
pronounced with the ascending or interroga- 
tive accent, it means a box on theear. Thus, 


Ba, Ba, Ba, Ba 


is said to mean, if properly pronounced, ‘ Three 
ladies gave a box on the ear to the fayourite of 
the prince.’ ” 

In our own and in several European lan- 
guages identical sounds have various mean- 
ings; the English “ box” being one example, 
and the French “sang,” “s’en,” “sans,” 
“sent,” “cent” another. If we consider this 
subject without a prejudice, may we not see 
reason to think that the “ Bow! wow! wow!” 
of our estimable friend, the dog, may be sus- 
ceptible of a great variety of meanings, accord- 
ing to the tone and accentuation he gives to 
those fundamental words or syllables of his lan- 
guage, or the number of repetitions either 
of the “ dow” or the “wow” ? Sometimes, when a 
dog barks, he will omit the “dow” altogether, 
and say, “ wow! wow! wow!” very sharply and 
rapidly ; and it can be scarcely supposed that 
so very intelligent a creature has no reason for 
this little change in its customary phraseology. 
Max Miller positively states that “no animal 
thinks, and no animal speaks, except man.” 
Every one who has made a friend of an animal 
—and there are few who have not—must dis- 
pute the first part of this assertion. When a 
dog is presented with a bone after he has had 
his dinner and satisfied his hunger, he thinks 
the bone is too good to be rejected, and 
that it would be wise in him to put it into 
a place of safety, to be ready when required, 
just as a man puts his money in the bank. 
Accordingly, he takes his opportunity to go 
into the garden and bury it; and, if watched 
in the process, will dig it up again with his 
nose, and carry it off toasafer spot. Is not 
this thinking? When I put on my hat and 
overcoat, and take my walking-stick from its 
accustomed place in the hall, my dog thinks, 
and speedily knows, that I am going out; and 
very plainly asks me, not only by the sudden 
alien of his expressive eyes and the wagging 
of his equally expressive tail, but by a succession 
of joyous barks and yelps, whether 1 mean to 
take him along with me; and, if I refuse the 
request, very plainly expresses his sorrow for 
my decision. 

Mr. Max Miller says elsewhere in his lec- 
ture, that “ianguage and thought are insepa- 
rable.” If this statement be correct, it follows, 
from his own showing, that if we can prove the 





poses of a faculty for thinking in the mem- 
ers of the inferior creation, we must admit 
that they may possess a language which they may 
enediie understand, and which may be quite 
sufficient for the expression of their limited 
ideas. It is difficult to believe that the crow 
has not two or three, and the nightingale at 
least a dozen notes in its voice, and that these 
notes may not, in their interchange, reiteration, 
and succession, express ideas with which crows 
are familiar, and whole poems or histories, such 
as nightingales love to tell and repeat to one 
another; and that any one of the many notes 
in the sweet song of the skylark may not, 
according to its accentuation, or even to its 
place in the gamut, express as many shades of 
meaning as the Annamitic “Ba” of which Mr. 
Max Miller discourses. That we cannot un- 
derstand the language is no proof that it is not 
a language; for, if it were, the nations of the 
earth might mutually accuse each other of being 
as speechless as the brutes. It is quite as diffi- 
cult for the uneducated and untrained ear—say, 
of an Englishman—to distinguish the several 
sounds uttered by a Frenchman, a Russian, a 
Spaniard, or a Gaelic Highlander, speaking 
rapidly, as it is to distinguish from one another 
the separate sounds in the song of the lark or 
the nightingale, or the twitter of sparrows. 
In Scotland the cuckoo is called the gowk, as 
it used to be formerly called in England ; and the 
saying remains in the northern parts of the island 
that a very silly person is “as stupid as a 
gowk.” ‘A gowk” means a fool, or a person 
that is always saying the same thing, and has 
but one idea—like a cuckoo. But no one thinks 
of applying such an epithet of scorn to a real 
singing-bird, that has many notes in its voice, 
and consequently expresses a larger number of 
ideas. Every one knows the paucity of mere 
sounds in a musical octave—the seven notes of 
the gamut, with their flats and sharps; but out 
of these seven come all the national melodies, 
all the glees and madrigals, all the popular 
tunes, all the dances and galops, all the reels 
and strathspeys, all the hymns and songs, all 
the oratorios, all the grand and little operas, 
that ever have been or ever will be composed ; 
so that, if we grant even so few as seven notes to 
the lark or thenightingale, co ay it alanguage, 
or, at all events, the possibility of a language 
or a vocabulary, quite as rich as that of Hodge, 
the farm-labourer, with his five or six hundred 
words, or that of the little child, that has scarcely 
half the number. 

These remarks, speculations, or arguments, 
whichever the reader may consider them to be, 
apply only to those sounds at the command of 
the ‘inferior creation which may, for all we 
know to the contrary, serve as the constituent 
syllables of the words which make their language, 
and not to those other languages of the eye, or 
the gesture, which human beings with articu- 
late speech at their disposal so constantly em- 
ploy. The eyes of man or woman, as everybody 
knows and has felt, can express love, or hate, or 
fear, or anger, without the necessity of speech ; 
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and so may the eyes of all creatures that possess 
the gift of sight. Gestures and signs, in like 
manner, as we know, not only by the example 
of the deaf and dumb, who have been taught 
the alphabet of the fingers, but by what we may 
daily witness in the conduct of domestic animals 
towards each other, may serve largely for the 
expression of love or hatred. This power of 
language even Lord Monboddo and Mr. suocke 
would have conceded; and so, doubtless, would 
Mr. Max Miiller. In this manner the meanest 
things that live and feel have power of communi- 
cation with their fellows, as well as with such 
a superior creature as man, when they become 
either attached to or afraid of him. But the 
question whether some kind of articulate 
speech is not at their command — available 
among themselves, though not to man, on ac- 
count of man’s incapacity to bring down his big 
intellect into the little circle of theirs, or of the 
dulness of his ear to sounds that may be very 
clear, sharp, and well defined to theirs—remains 
unaffected by their undoubted possession of 
the mute language of gesture and the eyes. 
The spider, with his hundred eyes, cannot see 
me if I stand at the distance of a few inches 
from his cunning web; but would Mr. Spider, 
if he were a philosopher, be justified, on that 
account, in asserting that I was not there, or 
even that I did not exist ? Is it my imperfec- 
tion that he cannot behold me? In like man- 


ner, is it not my imperfection if I cannot see or 


hear that which smaller things can both hear 
and see? The animalcule in a drop of water, 
that sees and sometimes eats smaller animalcules 
than himself, is doubtless in entire ignorance of 
all beyond the circle of his water-drop ; but he 
would be a silly animalcule if he were, on that 
account, to deny the existence of anything 
bigger and nobler than himself. And you and 
I, dear reader, may never have heard a fly talk 
to a fly, or a worm to a worm, or been able to 
make out the language of the birds when they 
mate about St. Valentine’s Day; but the fly 
may have talked to the fly, the worm to the 
worm, and the bird to the bird, all the same for 
our incapacity to hear the talk of the one or 
understand the song of the other. 

Most people who are gifted with the faculty 
of observing, and blessed with the privilege of 
enjoying, the sights and sounds of nature, and 
who have either resided in, or been frequent 
visitors to, the country, must at one time or 
other have remarked the actions and behaviour 
of crows and rooks, or, in the quaint language 
of the old Scottish poet, Alexander Montgo- 
mery, must have listened to, and been “ deaved 
with the din” 


And jargon of the jangling jays, 
The craiking craws, and keckling kays. 


No one who has at all studied the habits of 
these birds will think it a very daring assertion 
that the ery or sound of “caw” may be as 
susceptible of a variety of meanings as the 
Annamitic “ ba,” or the English “ box,” or the 
French “sang,” or the canine “bow-wow!”—and 
that its duplication into “caw! caw!” or into a 





still greater number of repetitions, is not with- 
out a purpose and signification as intelligible 
to the birds which utter as to those which hear 
them. The rooks and crows have often been 
observed to hold public meetings of all the in- 
dividuals in the tribe or colony—male and fe- 
male (for in their democracy, as well as in that 
which Mr. John Stuart Mill proposes for 
England, the mothers as well as the fathers, 
the paired as well as the unpaired of both sexes 
have votes) —to debate on matters of importance. 
As far as we know and can understand the 
objects of these assemblages, the tribe is sum- 
moned to decide whether a sickly bird is so 
sickly as to be beyond hope of recovery, and 
therefore to be put out of its misery, they having 
no doctors among them ; whether an interloper 
from a neighbouring colony has not violently or 
slyly endeavoured to establish himself among 
them; or whether he has not committed some 
other offence against the lex non scripta of their 
community which calls for reprobation or punish- 
ment. At all events, something marvellously 
like a trial takes place, with a judge or presiding 
officer, and the whole community for the jurors. 
The prisoner, looking dejected, penitent, and 
woebegone, is perched in the middle. A series 
of caw-cawings ensues, which, as Lord Dun- 
dreary might say, “no fellow can understand,” 
but which cannot be otherwise than intelligible 
to the sachems and members of the corvine 
tribe—or why should the sounds be uttered P— 
and which, protracted sometimes for twenty or 
thirty minutes, or even for an hour, results in 
a decision of some kind. If the defendant 
flies away comfortably with the judge and 
jury at the conclusion of the council, we 
have a right to suppose that he has been ac- 
quitted. If, on the contrary, as often happens, 
the whole tribe pounce upon him with beak and 
claw, and peck him to death, screeching and caw- 
cawing all the while, we must suppose, on the 
same principle, that he has been found guilty of 
some crime or other—perhaps of being hope- 
lessly unwell—sentenced to death, and executed 
accordingly. If there be thought in these 
matters among the birds, is it not right, even 
according to the theory of Mr. Max Miiller and 
the other philosophers, to suppose that there 
is language also? And if a stray rook or 
crow happened to make its way into the 
Central Criminal Court while a trial was pend- 
ing, and perched himself, like Edgar Poe’s raven, 
on the top of a bookease or the cross-beam of a 
door, and listened attentively to the pleadings, 
to the examination of the witnesses, and the 
judge’s charge, without understanding a word 
that was said, would Mr. Crow or Mr. Rook 
be justified, if he could get back to his comrades 
in the woods, in asserting that men had no arti- 
culate language ? 

When sparrows quarrel among themselves on 
a marital or amorous question, and all the 
branches of atree resound with the angry and re- 
criminatory twitterings, do not these sparrows 
talk ? And when swallows assemble, at the close 
of summer, preparatory to their annual migration 
to the translucent waters and the ever-green um- 
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brageousness of the south, is there no language 
in the sounds they utter? Do they not deli- 
berate whether the summer be indeed gone in 
the regions which they still inhabit? Do they 
not ask one another whether it is still possible 
to stay a little longer, and be contented with the 
good things they enjoy? or whether the icy breath 
‘of winter is not even now palpable to them, if 
not to men, creeping and soon to be blowing 
from afar ?—and whether, consequently, it is not 
expedient for them all to spread their wings 
and fly away to the bright regions where winter 
never penetrates? If they do not say these 
things, they say something—of that there can 
be little doubt; and because we possess no 
swallow grammar, and no hirondelle diction- 
ary, are we not a little too wise in our own 
conceit if we assume that no such language is 
possible ? 

If, descending in the scale of creation from 
the quadrupeds and birds that emit sounds 
which are perfectly audible to themselves and 
us — whatever those sounds may mean —to 
that lower world of insect life which emits 
little and sometimes no sound that our ears 
can detect, we may still discover reason to be- 
lieve that they may have some power of speech 
— possibly by means of sound, possibly by 
means of touch and signs. Take bees and 
ants as familiar examples. When the bees 
in a hive select one particular bee, and station 
her at the entrance—like a hall-porter at a 
club in Pall-Mall — and assign to her the 


duty, which she well performs, of allowing 


none but members of the hive to pass in, is it 
not certain that the functionary has been chosen 
from out the rest, and informed of the wishes 
of the community ? ‘This cannot be done with- 
out a language of some sort, whether of the 
eye, the touch, or the expression of a sound 
or series of sounds. When black ants make 
war against red ants, for the purpose of taking 
the children of the latter into captivity and 
making slaves of them, is war declared with- 
out preliminary consultation ? and, if not, must 
not these belligerent Formicans have some 
kind of a language? The battles of the ants 
have often been seen, and often described. I 
was one day strolling on the wild but beautiful 
shore of Loch Eck, in Argyllshire, when I sat 
me down to rest by the side of a little rill or 
burnie that trickled down a bank, when I no- 
ticed that a large flat stone or slab, that, ages 
ago, perhaps, had slidden down from the moun- 
tains—a slab that was about five or six feet 
long by about as many wide—was covered with 
ants of two species—the one with wings, the 
other wingless—and that they were fighting a 
desperate ‘battle, a very Waterloo or Sadowa 
of carnage. The stone was encumbered with 
the dead and dying; battalion charged batta- 
lion, division assailed division, while episodes 
of individual bravery—one single combatant 
against another—spotted the battle-field. There 
were march and countermarch, assault and de- 
fence, retreat and pursuit, and, as far as my 
unpractised eye could judge, a considerable 
amount of care and attention to the wounded 





and disabled. Returning home to my books, I 
found a description in Leigh Hunt’s Companion 
of a similar battle, on the authority of a German 
naturalist, named Hanhart, and a still more in- 
teresting description in Episodes of Insect Life, 
by Acheta Domestica, Goth confirmatory of 
what I had seen, and both containing particu- 
lars of the mode of battle, which I had been 
unable to understand. The puzzle was then, as 
it still is, whether these quarrelsome little For- 
micans could form themselves into battalions, 
arrange plans of attack and defence, appoint 
commanders and captains, and play the parts of 
Napoleon and Wellington, without some means 
of intercommunication of idea, equivalent, in its 
results, to human speech? ‘The question can- 
not be decided, except inferentially, and by 
arguing from the known to the unknown. If 
treated in this manner, there is much more to 
be said in favour of the proposition that the For- 
micans can speak to each other than can be said 
against it—especially if, remembering, with 
Shakespeare, that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy, we consider, at the same time, that 
there may be an infinitude of sounds in nature 
which our ears are too dull to hear, and of which 
the vibrations are far too faint and delicate to 
strike upon the human tympanum. 

Without dogmatising on the subject, a stu- 
dent of nature may be permitted to express his 
belief that the all-wise and infinitely beneficent 
Creator has not only given to every living 
creature, great or small, the capacity for en- 
joyment, and the consequent capacity for pain, 
but the power of expressing to its own kind 
its joy or sorrow, its fears, its wishes, and its 
wants ; and that man is not so wholly a mono- 
polist of speech and reason as the philosophers 
have imagined. One of our popular living poets 
(Charles Mackay) says, in “A Fancy under the 
Trees :” 

To everything that lives 
The kind Creator gives 

Share of enjoyment; and while musing here, 

Amid the high grass laid, 
Under your grateful shade, 

I deem your branches, rustling low and clear, 
May have some means of speech 
Lovingly each to each, 

Some power to understand, to wonder, to revere. 


Without going to this poetical length in 
favour of the trees, or even of the flowers, [ 
think it may be fairly argued that the non- 
existence of speech among animals, and even 
among insects, is (to use the Scottish law 
phrase) “not proven.” The sun may spread 
around a very great and glorious radiance, and 
a candle may emit a very small glimmer; but 
there is light in both cases. Man’s reasoning 
powers, and the speech that accompanies them, 
when compared with the reasoning faculty and 
the speech of all the inferior inhabitants of the 
globe, may be as greatly in excess of theirs as 
the noonday sunshine is in excess of the ray of 
a farthing candle; but the least particle of 
reasoning power is reason as far as it extends. 
What we call instinct is bat a kind and degree 
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of reason, and, in a world full of balances and 
compensations, its very inferiority has its com- 
pensation in the fact that, unlike reason, in- 
stinct can never go wrong. If animals cannot 
understand our language unless in very few 
instances of ordinary occurrence and when ac- 
companied by sign, gesture, and the expression 
of the eye, neither can we understand their 
language, except it have the same mute accom- 
paniments. Though Emerson may says, “ that 
we are wiser than we know,” it is barely as 
possible, with all our undoubted superiority, 
and all our pride of intellect, that we are not 
exactly so wise as we think. 


For I believe, as here I breathe, 
With every flower downtrod, 

The sin and sorrow of that time 
Are crying up to God. 








TYRANNY. 


Tuey who bear the weight of tyranny 
Must bear it as they may ; 

But since I’ve laid my burthen down, 
I have a thing to say: 


My trouble is past trouble now ; 
It has long lain with the dead: 
My life is in its inner soul 
No more disquieted. 


I own a lovely garden-ground : 
The plants it grows are rare ; 
And yet sometimes I almost wish 
The flowers were not so fair. 


Were they thistles by the wayside blown, 
I might pluck them and be glad ; 

But, gazing on these tender things, 
Their beauty makes me sad. 


Though free as fair in others’ sight, 
To me they bring the hour 

When in my dearth I was denied 
The gathering of a flower. 


The dearth of love, the dearth of hope— 
Life’s sweet and common bread, 

When the gracious sun seem’d shrunk and lost 
In the darkness overhead. 


I hear the cruel mandate now ; 
It shivers through the air, 

A blight upon the living flowers 
I would were not so fair. 


I stretch my hand—yet touch them not ; 
I cannot well define 

How the force of old repression works : 
I do not feel them mine. 


The breeze may sway, the sun may kiss, 
The wind-flower by the wall ; 

I stand and watch it wistfully 
To see it fade and fall. 


I lift it then, my own at last, 
And hide it in my breast, 

And there one dead-born blessing more 
Is buried with the rest. 


But I forget, in musing thus 
On that old distant day, 

The word of counsel I would speak, 
The “ thing I had to say.” 


It is but this: Oh! ne’er deny 
The gifts which Mercy gave, 

Lest a voice that is not loud but deep 
Should curse you in your grave. 





HOLIDAY ROMANCE. 
By Cartes Dickens. 
IN FOUR PARTS. 
Part I. 


INTRODUCTORY ROMANCE. FROM THE PEN OF 
WILLIAM TINKLING ESQUIRE.* 


Tuts beginning-part is not made out of any- 
body’s head you know. It’s real. You must 
believe this beginning-part more than what 
comes after, else you won’t understand how 
what comes after came to be written. You 
must believe it all, but you must believe this 
most, please. Iam the Editor of it. Bob Red- 
forth (he’s my cousin, and shaking the table 
on purpose) wanted to be the Editor of it, but 
I said he shouldn’t because he couldn’t. He 
has no idea of being an Editor. 

Nettie Ashford is my Bride. We were mar- 
ried in the right-hand closet in the corner of 
the dancing-school where first we met, with a 
ring (a green one) from Wilkingwater’s toy- 
shop. J owed for it out of my pocket-money. 
When the rapturous ceremony was over, we all 
four went up the lane and let off a cannon 
(brought loaded in Bob Redforth’s waistcoat- 
pocket) to announce our Nuptials. It flew 
right up when it went off, and turned over. 
Next day, Lieutenant-Colonel Robin Redforth 
was united, with similar ceremonies, to Alice 
Rainbird. This time, the cannon bust with a 
most terrific explosion, and made a puppy bark. 

My peerless Bride was, at the ang of 
which we now treat, in captivity at Miss Grim- 
mer’s. Drowvey and Grimmer is the partner- 
ship, and opinion is divided which the greatest 
Beast. The lovely Bride of the Colonel was 
also immured in the Dungeons of the same esta- 
blishment. A vow was entered into between 
the Colonel and myself that we would cut them 
out on the following Wednesday, when walking 
two and two. 

Under the desperate circumstances of the 
case, the active brain of the Colonel, combining 
with his lawless pursuit (he is a Pirate), sug- 
gested an attack with fireworks. This however, 
from motives of humanity, was abandoned as 
too expensive. 

Lightly armed with a paper-knife buttoned 
up under his jacket, and waving the dreaded 
black flag at the end of a cane, the Colonel took 
command of me at 2 P.M. on the eventful and 
appointed day. He had drawn out the plan of 
attack on a piece of paper which was rolled up 
round a hoop-stick. He showed it tome. My 
position and my full-length portrait (but my 
real ears don’t stick out horizontal) was behind 
a corner-lamp-post, with written orders to re- 
main there till I should see Miss Drowvey 
fall. The Drowvey who was to fall was the 
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one in spectacles, not the one with the large 
lavender bonnet. At that signal I was to 
rush forth, seize my Bride, and fight my way 
tothelane. There, a junction would be effected 
between myself and the Colonel, and puttin 

our Brides behind us, between ourselves an 

the palings, we were to conquer or die. 

The enemy appeared—approached. Waving 
his black flag, the Colonel attacked. Confusion 
ensued. Anxiously I awaited my signal, but 
my signal came not. So far from falling, the 
hated Drowvey in spectacles appeared to me to 
have muffled the Colonel’s head in his outlawed 
banner, and to be pitching into him with a 
parasol. The one in the lavender bonnet also 

erformed prodigies of valour with her fists on 
his back. Seeing that all was for the moment 
lost, I fought my desperate way hand to hand 
to the lane. Through taking the back road, I 
was so fortunate as to meet nobody, and arrived 
there uninterrupted. 

It seemed an age ’ere the Colonel joined me. 
He had been to the jobbing-tailor’s to be sewn 
up in several places, and attributed our defeat 
to the refusal of the detested Drowvey to fall. 
Finding her so obstinate he had said to her in a 
loud voice, “ Die recreant !”? but had found her no 
more open to reason on that point than the other. 

My Cieaden Bride appeared accompanied 
by the Colonel’s Bride, at the Dancing School 
next day. What? Washer face averted from 
me? Hah! Even so. With a look of scorn 
she put into my hand a bit of paper, and took 
poet we partner. On the paper was pencilled, 
“Heavens! Can I write the word! Is my 
husband a Cow ?” 

In the first bewilderment of my heated brain 
I tried to think what slanderer could have traced 
my family to the ignoble animal mentioned 
above. Vain were myendeavours. Atthe end 
of that dance I whispered the Colonel to come 
into the cloak-room, and I showed him the note. 

“There is a syllable wanting,” said he, with a 
gloomy brow. 

“Hah! What syllable?” was my inquiry. 

“She asks, Can she write the word? And 
no; you see she couldn’t,” said the Colonel, 
pointing out the passage. 

“ And the word was ?” said I. 

“ Cow—cow—coward,” hissed the Pirate- 
Colonel in my ear, and gave me back the note. 

Feeling that I must for ever tread the earth a 
branded boy—person I mean—or that I must 
clear up my honour, I demanded to be tried by 
a Court-Martial. The Colonel admitted my 
right to be tried. Some difficulty was found in 
composing the court, on account of the Em- 
peror of France’s aunt refusing to let him come 
out. He was to be the President. ’Ere yet we had 
 agrwerg a substitute, he made his escape over 
the back wall, and stood among us, a free 
monarch. 

The court was held on the grass by the pond. 
I recognised in a certain Admiral among my 
judges my deadliest foe. A cocoa-nut had 
o- rise to language that I could not brook. 

ut confiding in my innocence, and also in the 


knowledge that the President of the United 





States (who sat next him) owed me a knife, I 
braced myself for the ordeal. 

It was a solemn spectacle, that court. Two 
executioners with pinafores reversed, led me in. 
Under the shade of an umbrella, I perceived 
my Bride, supported by the Bride of the Pirate- 
Colonel. The President (having reproved a 
little female ensign for tittering, on a matter of 
Life and Death) called upon me to plead, 
“* Coward or no Coward, Guilty or not Guilty?” 
I pleaded in a firm tone, ‘‘ No Coward and Not 
Guilty.” (The little female ensign being again 
reproved t; the President for misconduct, 
mutinied, left the court; and threw stones.) 

My implacable enemy, the Admiral, con- 
ducted the case against me. The Colonel’s 
Bride was called to prove that I had remained 
behind the corner-lamp-post during the engage- 
ment. I might have been spared the anguish 
of my own Bride’s being also made a witness to 
the same point, but the Admiral knew where to 
wound me. Be still my soul, no matter. 
The Colonel was then brought forward with his 
evidence. 

It was for this point that I had saved myself 
up, as the turning-point of my case. Shaking 
myself free of my guards—who had no business 
to hold me, the stupids! unless I was found 
Guilty—I asked the Colonel what he considered 
the first duty of a soldier? ’Ere he could 
reply, the President of the United States rose 
and informed the court that my foe the Admiral 
had suggested “ Bravery,” and that prompting 
a witness wasn’t fair. The President of the 
Court immediately ordered the Admiral’s mouth 
to be filled with leaves, and tied up with string. I 
had the satisfaction of seeing the sentence carried 
into effect, before the proceedings went further. 

I then took a paper from my trousers-pocket, 
and asked: “ What do you consider, Colonel 
Redforth, the first duty of a soldier? Is it 
obedience ?” 

Tt is,” said the Colonel. 

“Is that paper—please to look at it—in your 
hand ?” 

Tt is,” said the Colonel. 

“Ts it a military sketch ?” 

“Tt is,” said the Colonel. 

Of an engagement ?” 

* Quite so,” said the Colonel, 

** Of the late engagement ?” 

* Of the late engagement.” 

* Please to describe it, and then hand it to the 
President of the Court.” 

From that triumphant moment my sufferings 
and my dangers were at an end. The court 
rose up and jumped, on discovering that I had 
strictly obeyed orders. My foe, the Admiral, 
who though muzzled was malignant yet, con- 
trived to suggest that I was dishonoured by 
having quitted the field. But the Colonel him- 
self had done as much, and gave his opinion, 
upon his word and honour as a Pirate, that when 
all was lost the field might be quitted without 
disgrace. I was going to be found “No 
Coward and Not Guilty,” and my blooming 
Bride was going to be publicly restored to my 
arms in a procession, when an unlooked-for 
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event disturbed the general rejoicing. This 
was no other than the Emperor of France’s aunt 
eatching hold of his hair. The proceedings 
abruptly terminated, and the court tumultu- 
ously dissolved. 2 

It was when the shades of the next evening 
but one were beginning to fall, ’ere yet the 
silver beams of Luna touched the earth, that 
four forms might have been descried slowly 
advancing towards the weeping willow on the 
borders of the pond, the now deserted scene of 
the day before yesterday’s agonies and triumphs. 
On a nearer approach, and by a practised eye, 
these might have been identified as the forms of 
the Pirate-Colonel with his Bride, and of the day 
before yesterday’s gallant prisoner with As Bride. 

On the beauteous faces of the Nymphs, dejec- 
tion sat enthroned. All four reclined under the 
willow for some minutes without speaking, till 
at length the Bride of the Colonel poutingly ob- 
served, “It’s of no use pretending any more, 
and we had better give it up.” 

**Hah!” exclaimed the Pirate. “Pretending?” 

“Don’t go on like that ; you worry me,” re- 
turned his Bride. 

The lovely Bride of Tinkling echoed the 
incredible declaration. The two warriors ex- 
changed stoney glances. 

“Tf,” said the Bride of the Pirate-Colonel, 
“grown-up people won’t do what they ought 
to do, and witt put us out, what comes of our 
pretending ?” 

“We only get into scrapes,” said the Bride 
of Tinkling. 

“You know very well,” pursued the Colonel’s 
Bride, “that Miss Drowvey wouldn’t fall. You 
complained of it yourself. And you know how 
disgracefully the court-martial ended. As to 
our marriage ; would my people acknowledge it 
at home ?” 

“Or would my people acknowledge ours ?” 
said the Bride of Tinkling. 

Again the two warriors exchanged stoney 
glances. 

“Tf you knocked at the door and claimed me, 
after you were told to go away,” said the 
- Colonel’s Bride, “you would only have your 
hair pulled, or your ears, or your nose.” 

“Tf you persisted in ringing at the bell and 
claiming Me,” said the Bride of Tinkling to 
that gentleman, “you would have things 
dropped on your head from the window over 
the handle, or you would be played upon by the 
garden-engine.” 

“ And at your own homes,” resumed the Bride 
of the Colonel, “it would be just as bad. You 
would be sent to bed, or something equally un- 
dignified. Again: how would you support us ?” 

The Pirate-Colonel replied, in a courageous 
voice, “ By rapine !” But his Bride retorted, 
suppose the grown-up people wouldn’t be 
rapmed? Then, said the Colonel, they should 
pay the penalty in Blood. But suppose they 
should object, retorted his Bride, and wouldn’t 
pay the penalty in Blood or anything else ? 

A mournful silence ensued. 


“Then do you no longer love me, Alice?” 
asked the Colonel. , 





** Redforth! I am ever thine,” returned his 
Bride. 

“Then do you no longer love me, Nettie ?” 
asked the present writer. 

“ Tinkling! I am ever thine,” returned my 
Bride. 

We all four embraced. Let me not be mis- 
understood by the giddy. The Colonel em- 
braced his own Bride and [ embraced mine. But 
two times two make four. 

“Nettie and I,” said Alice, mournfully, 
“have been considering our position. The 
grown-up people are too strong for us. They 
make us ridiculous. Besides, they have changed 
the times. William Tinkling’s baby-brother was 
christened yesterday. What took place? Was 
any king present ? Answer, William.” 

I said No, unless disguised as great-uncle 

hopper. 

* Any queen ?” 

There had been no queen that I knew of at 
our house. There might have been one in the 
kitchen ; but I didn’t think so, or the servants 
would have mentioned it. 

“ Any fairies ?” 

None that were visible. 

“We had an idea among us, I think,” said 
Alice, with a melancholy smile, “we four, that 
Miss Grimmer would prove to be the wicked fairy, 
and would come in at the christening with her 
crutch-stick, and give the child a bad gift? Was 
there anything of that sort ? Answer, William.” 

I said, that Ma had said afterwards (and so 
she had), that great-uncle Chopper’s gift was a 
shabby one; but she hadn’t said a bad one. 
She had called it shabby, electrotyped, second- 
hand, and below his income. 

“Tt must be the grown-up people who have 
changed all this,” said Alice. “ We couldn’t 
have changed it, if we had been so inclined, and 
we never should have been. Or perhaps Miss 
Grimmer és a wicked fairy, after all, and won’t 
act up to it, because the grown-up people have 
persuaded her not to. Either way, they would 
make us ridiculous if we told them what we ex- 
pected.” 

“Tyrants !”” muttered the Pirate-Colonel. 

“Nay, my Redforth,” said Alice, “ say not 
so. Call not names, my Redforth, or they will 
apply to Pa.” 

“Let ’em!” said the Colonel. “I don’t 
care! Who's he?” 

Tinkling here undertook the perilous task 
of remonstrating with his lawless friend, who 
consented to withdraw the moody expressions 
above quoted. 

“* What remains for us todo?” Alice went on 
in her mild wise way. “ We must educate, we 
must pretend in a new manner, we must wait.” 

The Colonel clenched his teeth—four out in 
front, and a piece off another, and he had been 
twice dragged to the door of a dentist-despot, 
but had escaped from his guards. “How 
educate? How pretend in a new manner? 
How wait ?” 

“Educate the grown-up people,” replied 
Alice. “We part to-night—Yes, Redforth!” 
—ior the Colonel tucked up his cuffs, “ part 
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to-night! Let us, in these next Holidays now 
going to begin, throw our thoughts into some- 
thing educational for the grown-up people, hint- 
ing to them how things ought to be. Let us 
veil our meaning under a mask of romance ; 
you, I, and Nettie. William Tinkling being 
the plainest and quickest writer shall copy out. 
Is it agreed ?” 

The Colonel answered, sulkily, “I don’t 
mind!” Hethen asked, “ How about pretend- 
ing ?” 

“We will pretend,” said Alice, “that we 
are children; not that we are those grown-up 
people who won’t help us out as they ought, 
and who understand us so badly.” 

The Colonel, still much dissatisfied, growled, 
* How about waiting ?” 

“We will wait,” answered little Alice, taking 
Nettie’s hand in hers, and looking up at the 
sky, “we will wait—ever constant and true— 
till the times have got so changed as that every- 
thing helps us out, and nothing makes us ridi- 
culous, and the fairies have come back. We 
will wait—ever constant and true—till we are 
eighty, ninety, or one hundred. And then the 
fairies will send ws children, and we will help 
them out, poor pretty little creatures, if they 
pretend ever so much.” 

“So we will, dear,” said Nettie Ashford, 
taking her round the waist with both arms 
and kissing her. “And now if my Husband 
will go and buy some cherries for us, I have 
got some money.” 

In the friendliest manner I invited the Colonel 
to go with me; but he so far forgot himself as 
to acknowledge the invitation by kicking out 
behind, and then lying down on his stomach on 
the grass, pulling it up and chewing it. When 
I came back, however, Alice had nearly brought 
him out of his vexation, and was soothing him 
by telling him how soon we should all be nmety. 

As we sat under the willow-tree and ate the 
cherries (fair, for Alice shared them out), we 
played at being ninety. Nettie complained that 
she had a bone in her old back and it made her 
hobble, and Alice sang a song in an old woman’s 
way, but it was very pretty, and we were all 
merry. At least I don’t know about merry 
exactly, but all comfortable. 

There was a most tremendous lot of cherries 
and Alice always had with her some neat little 
bag or box or case, to hold things. In it, that 
night, was a tiny wine-glass. So Alice and 
Nettie said they would make some cherry-wine 
to drink our love at parting. 

Each of us had a gilassful and it was delicious, 
and each of us drank the toast “Our love at 
parting.” The Colonel drank his wine last, and 
it got into my head directly that it got into his 
directly. Anyhow his eyes rolled immediately 
after he had turned the glass upside down, ‘tind 
he took me on one side and proposed in a hoarse 
whisper that we should “‘ Cut ’em out still.” 

“How did he mean?’ I asked my lawless 
friend. 

** Cut our Brides out,” said the Colonel, “ and 
then cut our way, without going down a single 
turning, Bang to the Spanish Main !” 





We might have tried it, though I didn’t 
think it would answer; only we looked round 
and saw that there was nothing but moonlight 
under the willow-tree, and that our pretty pretty 
wives were gone. We burst out crying. The 
Colonel gave in second, and came to first ; but 
he gave in strong. 

We were ashamed of our red eyes, and hung 
about for half an hour to whiten them. Likewise 
a piece of chalk round the rims, I doing the 
Colonel’s, and he mine, but afterwards found in 
the bedroom looking-glass not natural, besides in- 
flammation. Our conversation turned on being 
ninety. The Colonel told me he had a pair of 
boots that wanted soleing and heeling, but he 
thought it hardly worth while to mention it to 
his father, as he himself should so soon be ninety, 
when he thought shoes would be more con- 
venient. The Colonel also told me with his hand 
upon his hip that he felt himself already getting 
on in life, and turning rheumatic. And I told him 
the same. And when they said at our house at 
supper (they are always bothering about some- 
thing) that 1 stooped, I felt so glad! 

This is the end of the beginning-part that you 
were to believe most. 





LATEST GHOST-TALK. 

Te persuasion that the spirits of the de- 
parted occasionally revisit the scene of their 
earthly existence is too general to render neces- 
sary any excuse for an occasional return to the 
subject, wheneverthe occurrence of some incident 
of novel feature—or the starting of new theories 
of explanation—give promise of any profitable 
result. The object of this paper is not to ad- 
vocate the doctrine that the revisitings just 
alluded to are permitted, but simply to narrate 
two or three additions to Ghostly Literature. 

Very few years have passed since the oc- 
currence, in a busy thoroughfare of busy Lon- 
don, of an incident which it will be better to 
give in the words of the narrator. 

“Tt was on a wild stormy night in the spring 
of 1857, that I was sitting before the fire at 
my lodgings in —— street, with an open book 
on my knee. The fire had burned very low, and I 
had not replenished it; for the weather, stormy 
as it was, was warm, and one of the windows had 
remained, since dinner, partially unclosed. 

“ My sitting-room was on the third floor— 
one of those queer old rooms that seem expressly 
adapted to the occupancy of sprites and bogies. 
The walls were panelled to a height of six feet 
from the floor, and the cornices covered with 
fantastic mouldings. Heavy articles of furni- 
ture, including a mighty high-backed chair, dis- 
posed in different parts of the room, were lighted 
up occasionally by the flickering gaseous flame in 
the grate, which soon abandoned them to deeper 
and deeper darkness as its aliment grew less. 

“In the centre of the apartment there stood 
a large round table. Between this and the fire 
I sat, as I have mentioned, with a volume on 
my knee. It was upon the subject of the law 
of evidence, and, to say truth, showed small 
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tokens of frequent consultation. I had lapsed 
into meditation, and thence into a state of 
dreamy semi-consciousness, when my attention 
was attracted by a movement of the door, of 
which, from my position, I commanded a view. 
I saw it, through my half-closed eyes, open 
slowly and noiselessly, and next moment a 
female figure entered the room. 

“Tt was not a very alarming apparition, being 
nothing more than an extremely pretty woman 
of about twenty-five, with light brown hair, 
gracefully arranged under a bonnet of the ordi- 
nary fashion of the day. Her features were 
perfectly strange to me. They were regular, 
and she would have been altogether a very at- 
tractive person but for the circumstance that 
her eyes had a strange unearthly expression—a 
look as of one who had gazed on things immor- 
tal—perhaps, to speak more familiarly, a look 
such as medical science has described as appear- 
ing in the eyes of criminals who have been, by 
some strange accident, torn from the jaws of 
death after the hangman had, to all appearance, 
faithfully performed his ghastly office. I myself 
have seen some similar expression in the - 
of men who have endured awful peril, and have 
been, by some unforeseen circumstance, rescued 
from destruction when the real bitterness of 
death had passed. 

“So much was I fascinated by that peculiar 
glance, that I sat, like one entranced, without 
power of movement, my heart alone reminding 
me, by its accelerated beat, that I lived, and was 
cognisant of what was presented to my eyes. 

“My mysterious visitor advanced to the 
table, without taking the least notice of me, 
aud, removing her bonnet with the easy natural 
manner of one coming home from a walk, laid 
it onthe table. She then took from her pocket a 
little book bound in crimson velvet, and, drawing 
a chair to the fire, seemed to become absorbed in 
its perusal. In sitting down, she turned her side 
tome; and agleam from the dying fire suddenly 
revealed to me a ghastly gaping wound in the 
right temple, such as might have been caused by 
a fall against some sharp and hard substance. 

“Tt was now that the conviction rushed 
upon me that my silent visitor was not of this 
world ; yet I do not remember that I experienced 
any feeling akin to consternation. Curiosity 
and interest, at all events, were predominant; 
and I watched her every movement with almost 
breathless attention. 

“After I know not what time—probably 
some ten minutes—passed in this manner, the 
girl seemed to become restless and uneasy. She 
glanced from her book to the door—to the 
window—to the mantel-shelf (as though a clock 
stood there)—tried to resettle to her book, but 
apparently failed; and, at length, laying it down, 
murmured to herself: ‘ What in the world can 
detain him? It is long past his time.’ 

“She remained, as it were, buried in thought 
for a few moments ; then, with an audible sigh, 
resumed her reading. It did not answer, how- 





ever. It was manifest that she could not con- 
trol some anxious thought; and now, as if! 
taking a sudden resolution, she replaced the | 


volume in her pocket, rose, put on her bonnet, 
and moved towards the door. Suddenly she 
paused, turned, approached the window, and, 
seeming to raise it, gazed steadfastly out. 

* The next moment, she gave a violent start, 
and appeared to gasp for breath, her clasped 
hands and straining eyeballs indicating that 
some terrible object was presented to her view. 
Then, with one loud, heart-broken cry, she 
threw her arms wildly above her head, and cast 
herself from the window ! 

“That cry seemed to arouse me from my 
trance-like condition. I was on my feet in a 
second, and rushed to the window. Had my 
senses deceived me? No doubt; for it was 
barely open—as I had left it. I flung up the 
sash, and leaned forth. In the street all was as 
usual. The stream of human life passed unin- 
terruptedly on. A collected policeman glanced 
stolidly up at my opening window, and saun- 
tered by. Two men were calmly smoking at a 
window fronting mine. It was plain they had 
heard or seen nothing amiss. Much marvelling, 
I returned to my chair and book; but little 
enough of the law of evidence found its way, 
that evening, into my disturbed brain. 

“The next day I took an opportunity of 
speaking confidentially to my landlady. Had 
anything of an unusual nature been seen in 
that house before? The worthy woman hesi- 
tated. Why did I ask that? I told her all; 
and, moved by a sudden impulse, inquired if 
any calamity had occurred in those apartments 
which might, to some minds, account for the 
strange appearance I had witnessed. 

“ With a little pressing, the woman informed 
me that, just a year before, a tragical incident 
had occurred there. A young couple had oc- 
cupied the rooms on the third floor. The lady 
was very pretty, with light brown hair, and was 
tenderly attached to her young mate, who was 
a clerk in some one of the large city offices. 

“One day she returned from her walk as 
usual, and, fearing she was late, ran hastily up, 
half expecting to find her husband awaiting her. 
He had not arrived, however; and, having 
thrown aside her bonnet, and set the room in 
order, she sat down beside the fire, and strove 
to forget her impatience in the perusal of a book 
which George had that day presented to her. 
Dinner-time came, and tea-time, but no George. 
Dreading she knew not what, the poor girl at 
last ran to the window, determined to keep 
watch until he arrived. For some time she had 
been noticed leaning motionless over the win- 
dow-sill. Buta new object attracted the atten- 
tion of those who watched her. A stretcher 
was borne up the street, upon which lay a 
crushed, distorted corpse. It was the young 
husband. He had fallen from a steamer’s deck, 
and been crushed and drowned between the 
boat and pier. As they halted at the door which 
he had quitted in health and mirth that morning, 
a piercing shriek alarmed the whole street. 
The young widow had flung herself from the 
window. Her head struck the kerb-stone. She 
was killed on the spot.” 

A ghostly appearance, under similar condi- 
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tions, was witnessed by the aunt of a lady 
now resident in London, who was at the 
time on a visit to Canada. She was about 
fifteen, healthy in body and in mind, and 

ifted with a remarkably clear intelligence. 
While sitting, in broad day, beneath a cherry- 
tree whose branches overhung a paling at right 
angles to her seat, she saw a young girl come 
tripping along the paling. In wondering how 
she was enabled to keep her footing, the lady 
noticed that her tiny feet were encased in high- 
heeled red morocco slippers. Her dress was of 
old fashion, consisting partly of the then obsolete 
“négligé” and a long blue scarf. Arrived beneath 
the tree, the visionary figure unwound the 
scarf, secured one end to an overhanging bough, 
made a loop at the other, and, slipping it over 
her head, leaped from the paling! On witness- 
ing this, the young seer fainted away. 

Subsequent inquiry proved that, at a period 
not less than sixty years before, a girl named 
Caroline Waldstein, daughter of a former pro- 

rietor of the estate, having been jilted by her 
over, put an end to her life at the spot and in 
the manner depicted in the vision. 

Instances of the warning dream, involving 
minute particulars, possess a certain interest. 
Here is a recent example : 

The father of a friend of the writer, an old 
Peninsular officer—he commanded his regiment 
at Waterloo— was residing, not long since, 
about twelve miles from London, in a direction 
where, strange to say, no railway passed sufli- 
ciently near to materially accelerate the journey 
to town. One morning the colonel found, among 
the letters awaiting him on the breakfast-table, 
an application from a friend of his, who was en- 
gaged in some business of a fluctuating and 
speculative character, earnestly requesting the 
loan of a hundred pounds. ‘The writer resided 
in Wimpole-street, where the Colonel had often 
partaken of his friend’s hospitality. Unwilling 
to refuse such an appeal, he instantly transmitted, 
by post, a cheque for the required amount. 

On the succeeding night, his eldest daughter 
dreamed that the applicant had sustained a re- 
verse of so crippling a nature, that insolvency was 
inevitable, and her father’s money consequently 
lost. So deep was the impression thus unex: 
pectedly suggested to her mind, that the young 
lady left her bed, and, going straight to her 
mother’s room, communicated her dream. Her 
sleepy parent merely remonstrated, and sent her 
away. But a second time came back the dis- 
turbing dream, and with an angry force that 
sent her a second time to her mother’s bedside. 
Once more—but with soothing and gentleness 
— Miss Margaret was dismissed to her re- 
pose. However, about four in the morning, 
the dream recurred for the ¢hird time, and now 
the young lady fairly got up, dressed herself, 
and appealed to her father, declaring that she 
would not attempt to sleep again, until the 
truth of what she now believed to be a warning 
should be investigated. The colonel’s interest 
and curiosity were aroused. He ordered his 
carriage at half-past six, and, taking his daughter 
with him, started for Wimpole-street. 





The travellers knew the habits of their friend. 
He never quitted his bedroom till nine o’clock, 
and when, a little before that hour, they were 
ushered into his breakfast-parlour, the morning’s 
letters lay beside his plate. Among them, the 
colonel recognised his own, which, under the 
peculiar circumstances, and the pressing in- 
stances of his daughter, the gallant officer felt 
justified in abstracting, and placing in his pocket. 
Upon the appearance of the master of the house, 
the visitor explained, and with perfect truth, 
that he had come thus early to town, purposely 
to express his very sincere regret that circum- 
stances, equally uncontrollable and unforeseen, 
rendered it impossible for him to comply with 
his request for a loan. 

How these excuses were received history 
does not state. One thing, however, is beyond 
all question, that the gentleman’s name appeared 
in the next Gazette, and ¢hat owing to liabili- 
ties in regard to which the poor colonel’s loan 
would have been as a drop in a well! Who 
will deny that here was a dream fairly worth a 
hundred pounds ? 

It may be satisfactory to the lovers of unex- 
plained marvels to learn that the number of 
houses wanting flesh-and-blood tenants, because 
they are supposed to be preoccupied by beings of 
a different mould, by no means diminishes. There 
is a spot—a very pretty spot, too—and highly 
accessible to travellers, in which there is a very 
colony of such dwellings (to use tlie language of 
an inhabitant of the district, a “ perfect nest of 
ghosts), albeit its name, to satisfy editorial 
scruples, must be suppressed. It might else have 
been discovered, with consummate ease, in the 
page of Bradshaw. A brief residence in that fa- 
voured precinct would satisfy the most incre- 
dulous that there are mysteries that bafile his 
philosophy. There is another spot—let us hope 
that we are successfully working to windward 
of the law of defamation, in mentioning that it is 
not far from the city of Bath—which boasts of 
two handsome country-seats, each possessed 
of a traditionary ghost. The following, re- 
lating to one of these houses, which we shall 
designate Barton Hall, is perfectly true, and 
occurred but a short time since, on the occasion 
of the visit of two young ladies, sisters, from 
whom the narrative is derived. They had re- 
tired to the chamber occupied by both, and 
the elder sister was already in bed. The 
younger was kneeling before the fire. The 
door opened softly, and a woman, entering, 
crossed the apartment, and bent down before a 
chest of drawers, as if intending to open the 
lower one. Thinking it was one of the maids, the 
young lady whowas in bed accosted her: “Is that 
you, Mary? What are you looking for there ?” 

Her sister, who was beside the fire, had risen 
to her feet, and turned towards the woman. In 
the act, she uttered a loud shriek, and, stagger- 
ing back, fell half fainting on the bed. The other 
sprang up, and followed the intruder, who seemed 
to retreat quickly into an adjoining dressing- 
room. The young lady entered. It was empty. 

Returning to her sister, the latter, who had 
recovered from her consternation, explained the 
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cause of her outery. The woman, in turning to 
meet her, displayed a human countenance, but 
devoid of eyes. 

The neighbouring residence, Jervis House, is 
a building some two centuries old, and stands in 
rather extensive grounds, having, moreover, a 
large ornamental lake, in the centre of which is 
a small island, without trees. A gentleman who 
was on a visit for the first time at Jervis House, a 
year or two ago, observed to his host at break- 
fast: ‘ I see there is no bridge-communication 
with your little island.” 

* None.” 

* I thought, too, you told me you had at pre- 
sent no boat on the lake ?” 

“ Nor have I,” replied his friend. “ Why?” 

“ How then do ladies effect the passage ?” 

The host hesitated. 

** Ladies !” he repeated. “ Do you mean—— 

“ T mean, my good friend, that I noticed a 
lady walking on the island, this morning, so 
early, that 1 wondered at her fancy. She passed 
entirely round, and crossed it twice, so that I 
could not possibly be mistaken.” 

“ You have seen the Jervis ghost,” said his 
friend, curtly. And the subject was dismissed. 

The following has been anthenticated : Mr. 
L. L., one of the best and boldest members of the 
famous Midlandshire hunt, was killed by his horse 
falling with him ata leap. He left a widow and 
one daughter, a very va girl. Mr. L.’s estate, 
however, passed to a male heir—a distant cousin 
—and Mrs. L. and her daughter determined to 
take up their abode on the Continent. 

After a short sojourn at Paris, they pro- 
ceeded to Tours, travelling, from preference, by 
the posting-road, until, one evening, the pic- 
turesque aspect of a little hamlet, overlooked by 
a fine old chateau, induced them to halt there for 
the night. They were informed by the landlord of 
the rustic inn, that the grey-walled mansion, to 
the south, was the property of Monsieur Gas- 
pard, a widower, who desired to dispose of it, 
and, meanwhile, resided about a league from the 
house. Next morning, Mrs. L. and her daughter 
passed some hours exploring the venerable 
mansion, and roaming in its noble but neglected 
gardens, until they arrived at the conclusion 
that nothing could possibly please them better. 
A proposal was forthwith addressed to the 
apo No difficulties ensued—and the 
adies were quickly installed in their new pos- 
session—as well as, it would seem, in the good 
graces of Monsieur Gaspard himself, for he paid 
them frequent visits, and speedily established 
himself on the footing of an intimate friend. 

He was a man of more than ordinary talents, 
having moreover the art to turn them to advan- 
tage, and it was not very long before Monsieur 
Gaspard became the declared suitor of Ada L. 

One peculiarity he possessed, which had 
soon attracted Mrs. L.’s notice—a liability to 
sudden fits of gloom and abstraction, against 
which he manifestly strove in vain. ‘These, 
however, it is true, were not of frequent occur- 
rence; and, with this single exception, all went 
merrily as that marriage-bell which, in about a 
fortnight, was to celebrate the union of the 
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affianced pair. For Monsieur Gaspard was an 
ardent lover, and gave his mistress no peace until 
he had secured an early day. One night Ada, fa- 
tigued with a walk somewhat longer than com- 
mon, withdrew early to her chamber, a lofty, 
spacious apartment, with furniture of oak and 
ebony, and having a large old wardrobe directly 
facing the bed. She was awakened by sounds like 
the rustling of a silk dress; and, to her amaze- 
ment, saw a young lady, richly attired in the 
fashion of a past period, cross the room, and dis- 
appear, as it seemed, into the closed wardrobe. 

The vision had passed so suddenly, that the 
young lady had no difficulty in persuading her- 
self that it was nothing more than a dream, or 
one of those impressions, so real in appearance, 
that frequently visit us on the confines of actual 
sleep. When, however, on the next night, a 
precisely similar incident recurred, and, still 
more, when the third night presented the same 
image, Miss L.’s alarm net dismay were fully 
aroused. On this last occasion she had taken 
her maid to sleep with her, and it was the loud 
scream of the latter that awakened her, in time 
to notice the retreating figure. 

Cautioning the servant to be silent on the 
matter, Miss L. communicated the cireumstance 
to her mother. Workmen were sent for to 
examine and remove the wardrobe, when, at the 
back, was found a small door. This, being 
forced open, revealed a narrow flight of stairs, 
which conducted the searchers to a little vault- 
like chamber. In one corner lay a heap of 
moth-eaten clothes, and other objects, which a 
nearer scrutiny proved to be the remains of a 
human being, of which little more than the 
skeleton was left. A ring and alocket were also 
found, and these, at the police inquiry which 
succeeded, tended to the identification of the 
remains as those of a beautiful girl of the 
village, who, five years before, had, as it was sup- 
posed, quitted her home with a young soldier 
who had been seen in the neighbourhood. 

Monsieur Gaspard was placed under surveil- 
lance ; but even this cautious step sufficed. His 
conscience had long tormented him. He ac- 
knowledged that he had seduced and mur- 
dered the girl; but under what precise cir- 
cumstances was never revealed, except to his 
confessor. He was found guilty, but not exe- 
cuted—passing the remainder of his miserable 
life in the condition, worse than death, of a 
prisoner in the galleys, without hope of pardon. 





THE DEAR GIRI. 


By tHe Avtuor or “Brita Donna,” “Never 
Forcortren,” &c. 


———— 
CHAPTER XXXIII. ENMITY. 

In a place like the colony, small figures and 
small offices would magnify into a surprising 
importance. The affair of the unhappy Doctor 
Macan, and his rivalry with, or rather defeat by, 
the new and more popular doctor, was, to use 
Captain Filby’s favourite expression, “as good 
asa play.” ‘That last unhappy practitioner wa 
every day falling ; he soon ‘‘ wouldn’t have breas 
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and cheese for his brats.” While Vivian is away, 
we may go back a little. 

The rise of Dr. White was curious. He 
had come there in an obseure way, which should 
not certainly be remarked on, as so many chose 
that fashion of coming. A few had noticed 
him. He was good looking, and had a good 
address. The two or three who had spoken 
to him never knew that he belonged to the pro- 
fession, until one day Lady Pilpay, going on to 
Paris, and taken with the vapours or the re- 
mains of sea-sickness at the “ Royle,” Le Bouf 


went off himself, distractedly, to fetch Dr. | 


Macan. It was late in the evening, and that 
unhappy man, at that unhappy hour, was 
actually sitting with a newly married compa- 
triot, who had money, over some rich and real 
Irish native spirit. Such a treat he had not 
had for years. Its delicious fumes brought him 
back to the old country, and the sweet “ county 
Cark,” and to Dr. Brennan’s “ beyan’t Blarney.” 
There were two tumblers, then three, then four ; 
and then the messenger from his own house, sent 
in by the agitated “ missus,” surprised him. 

** Faith, and I’ve no notion of stirring, tell 
her,” said the doctor. ‘ Not I!” 

“ Bring a little phial with you, Mary darling, 
said his friend, comically, “ and we'll fill it for her 
ladyship. It’s the best medicine she could take.” 

Le Beeuf posted away to a well-known café, 
where he knew he was certain of meeting the 
French doctors, though, indeed, he knew he was 
committingablunder. Stili, the Frenchman would 

rescribe rest—rest at the Hotel Royal. Just as 
e reached the café, he was touched on the arm. 

“1 hear you were looking for the English 
doctor,” said a young man of good address, 
«and that you could not findhim. I am in the 
profession, and if I could be of use——” 

Le Beeuf looked at him. He was well 
dressed, though a little hungry-looking, and had 
a good manner. 

“*T have only been here a short time,” said 
the young man, answering an objection he saw 
in the other’s face. 

Le Beeuf said it would do, and took him off. 
The hungry look still struck him, and, as he 
entered the hotel, he turned and said : 

“She is not very ill. I think all she wants 
is to repose herself for a few days.” 

“Thank you for the hint,” said the other. 
‘Often unprofessional people see more of the 
real nature of a malady than some of us.” 

He was introduced to Lady Pilpay’s room— 
a fat dowager, with a companion, and a corpulent 
testy King Charles spaniel—that breed was then 
in fashion, and considered in the haute école of 
canine fancy—slumbering in an arm-chair. Her 
ladyship herself was lying on the sofa. She 
was pleased with the look of the young man. 
In Ferbelow’s mart, at home, she liked to 
be served by good-looking young men, and 
often said to some of the young ladies of that 
house, “Go away, child; [ am tired of your 
awkward fingers. Tell them to send me Mr. 
Jackson.” And Mr. Jackson—a young gentle- 
man with pale whiskers—would come bowing, 
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lows, and was pleasantly rallied by his friends 
on this marked preference. She was delighted 
with the skill of the new Dieppe doctor. He 
spoke so softly, and, when he had mastered her 
case, was so agreeable and pleasant in his 
remedies. It was curious that he should have 
| been the only one that really hit off her com- 
plaint—that is, agreed with her in what she 
believed to be her complaint. His prescription 
was rest, perfect rest, for a few days. 
| “Yours is a precious life, Lady Pilpay; and 
| you must not do too much.” 
This was very different from “that brute,” 
| Duncan Dennison, who had told her, roughly, 
| “There’s nothing the matter with you, ma’am, 
but too much good beef. A good breathing walk 
| every morning is the pliysic for you.” Then Dr. 
| White noticed that the snappish little King 
| Charles, buried in his arm-chair, was very deli- 
| cate, and interested himself about him, and pro- 
| mised to send him a soothing powder, later. He 
| and Lady Pilpay were nearly three weeks at the 
| Royal. By three weeks—nay, in three hours— 
he was a famous and fashionable doctor in 
| Dieppe, a very agreeable young man, whom 
Lady Pilpay—then the only lady of quality in the 
| place—thought more “ clever” than Sir Duncan 
| Dennison. Her seal was set upon the young 
| doctor,and passed him current. Poor Dr. Macan! 
—that was a costly tumbler of punch for him. 
It was long told, as a proof of the disin- 
terested and handsome behaviour of the young 
man that he had actually “insisted on calling 
in Macan” in consultation. He was the chief 
| local practitioner. It was only common cour- 
| tesy, he said; and it was not fair in him asa 
|mew comer. Macan came, breathing hard and 
hastily ; but Lady Pilpay, the moment almost she 
| saw him, took an aversion to him. Here again 
|ill luck pursued him; for, in his conflict of 
| emotions, he did not see the King Charles on the 
| rug, and stumbled over that over-fed brute, who 
shrieked and snarled with pain and pettishness. 
| “A low whisky-drinking fellow, with no 
|} manners! Throw the windows open, Jane.” 
| Le Boeuf, too, was not ungrateful. A word 
'from him went a long way; and, by the time 
| Lady Pilpay had to proceed on her journey, 
| Doctor White’s reputation was made. Was 
|it wonderful, then, that Colonel Vivian, the 
| splendid—when that illness produced by his 
| heroic deed came on—should be attended by 
| this agreeable man, now, indeed, enjoying large 
| practice? He attended Mrs. Guernsey Beau- 
| fort; Dick, the consul; Mrs. Penny, the English 
| clergyman’s wife, in her confinement : for in this 
| department, too, he was not unskilful; and 
|though the “little cherub ””— Mrs. Penny’s 
daughter — was taken from them, nothing re- 
flected on the accoucheur, poor Penny’s house 
being, to use Captain Filby’s phrase, “like a 
dozen rabbit-warrens.” He came twice every day 
to Colonel Vivian’s bedside. Vivian did not like 
him. The origin of this dislike—which became 
a scandal in the colony—we must now trace. 
“He is quite harmless, I believe,” he said, 

















laughing, to Lucy; “and he seems to be very 
and roll out his silks and ribbons in perfect bil- | unsettled in his principles of medicine.” 
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“Oh, but he is so clever, you know,” said 
Lucy, with reverence. “And he has cured 
that old Lady Pilpay !” 

“ IT don’t know,” said Vivian, “ but he agrees 
with everything I say. I said, yesterday, I 
should like a glass of good Burgundy, and 
would give the world for it. ‘ Well,’ he said, 
‘Colonel Vivian’—and he is always ringing my 
name and title in a most disagreeable way— 
‘well, Colonel Vivian, I don’t know but: that 
you are right.?, When he had gone away, I re- 
membered that he had said a few days ago that 
wine would be ‘ like prussic acid for me.’ ” 

“Ab, yes,” said the dear girl, eagerly. 
“Don’t yousee? That is the new system—what- 
ever the patient likes or wishes for. He ex- 
plained it all to us. ‘That is nature,’ he says, 
‘crying out.’ Oh, he is very, very clever.” 
Vivian laughed long, and loud, and merrily. 

“ « But,’ I said, ‘if nature keeps crying out 
for opposite things ?? That poor Macan—l sus- 
pect he knows more a 

“ Yes,” said Lucy, hesitating ; “ only he is so 
—so fond of punch. Now, if he came here some 
day in ¢hat state, and made a mistake about 
medicine, oh, I should never forgive myself!” 

Vivian looked at her with inexpressible in- 
terest and fondness. She was colouring. 

** Very well,” he said, “that’s settled. We 
shan’t have him. Though, indeed, if a mistake 
were made with me ” and he sighed. 

“ Sighing and low-spirited,” said she, eagerly. 
“Now you mustn’t give up to this; you pro- 
mised me.” 

They talked of a hundred things. De- 
lightful mornings, these, for Lucy. Charming 
hours! " It was like playing sweet music. ‘These 
were the old hours she looked back to. “ And 
you like them,” she went on, speaking of 
Madame Jaques. “Such a dear pair! I am so 
interested in them. And yet I am afraid, do you 
know,” she added in her wistfully confidential 
way, which was one of her charms, “they are 
not doing sowell. It is a dreadful place. And 
their landlord is very rapacious, you know.” 

“Then their tenant must make it up to 
them,” said he, delighted to please her. “I 
am really getting ashamed to be living at such 
a small charge. Next week, positively, I shall 
raise the rent on myself. By the way, their maid 
Nanon, Iam not pleased with fer. Perhaps Ido 
her wrong; but somehow I have my strong sus- 
picions.” 

“Of what?” said Lucy, showing in her 
face she was shocked. 

“Oh, it is nothing; a few fancies, perhaps, 
now and again. But she is always hanging 
about after my papers, and, | ¢dink, a sort of 
ally of that dreadful doctor, whom I wish I was 
rid of—I do indeed !” 

Some thought that came into his mind, 
suggested by his papers, agitated him dread- 
fully. He had risen, and was walking about. 
“You should not be here; nor come in to 
me in this way. It was foolish, cruel, wicked 
of me to suffer it! You, Miss Dacres, you 
cannot understand. * You are fresh from a 
school, how can you ask me to stay on in 





this place? I, a soldier, and with duties 
to look to—I have no business with things of 
this sort. Iam well enough, and strong enough, 
to go away; and if I had the heart of a man, I 
should fly by to-night’s packet.” 

Poor Lucy was aghast at this burst. She 
rose from her seat. 

“ Sit down for a minute longer,” he said, 
seizing her hand. 

“What can you have to say?” said Lucy, 
growing agitated. “Oh, indeed, I oughtn’t 
to stay.” 

“What I have to say ?” repeated he. “ What I 
must tell you now, no matter at what cost—that 
you are, indeed, the dear girl, the dearest ——” 

Lucy saw him sinking down almost to her feet. 
She was pale, fluttering, agitated; she knew 
not what was coming, yet she made no protest. 
It seemed to her, afterwards, that that moment 
verged on paradise. But a sudden sound at 
the door, not, strange to say, as of its being 
opened, but as of its being closed, broke the 
dream, and startled both. Next moment they 
heard a tap; the next, Dr. White entered. 

One afternoon, a short time after, Mr. Vivian, 
now grown quite strong, was going to the pier to 
meet The Dear Girl, as a little surprise. He had 
gone away a street or two, when he found he had 
forgotten something, and returned. Madame 
Jaques was at the back, in the garden, with her 
maid, and did not see him comein. His bedroom 
opened off his sitting-room, and inside the bed- 
room was a little cupboard where he kept some 
of his “ things.” He was looking about softly 
here, with the doors open, and found what he 
wanted, when he saw some one in the sitting- 
room, stooping down over the table, and reading. 
Looking again, and still making no noise, he 
saw now that it was Doctor White. 

There was a start and clatter as of shutting 
down lids, and the doctor’s pale face was fixed 
on him, and the doctor’s trembling fingers were 
on a little desk of Vivian’s, not having time to 
get away. Vivian sawit all now. He remained 
a moment looking at him from head to foot. 

“ This is charming work,” said Vivian at last. 
* Fortunate I came in time. Leave the room, 
sir—leave the house—never dare to enter it 
again !” 

“Take care that I do not expose you. It is 
my duty to put honest people on their guard.” 

The other turned on him quickly. The former 
obsequious humble insinuation had all gone. In- 
stead, there was a dark wicked-looking mar. 

“Then you had better take care. I give 
you a plain warning. I am not to be trifled 
with, nor my character either. So be very 
cautious. I tell you, you are mistaken in what 
you think. I am curious in little cabinets 
—there seems something curious in that lock.” 

Vivian laughed scornfully. 

“This is like the impudence of a thief in the 
dock.” 

** No matter what it is like,” said the other, 
taking his hat. “Keep my caution in mind, 
Otherwise, take care. Any man who calumniates 
me, I know how to calumniate him, and hope to 
do it better too.” He left Vivian in a rage. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. DESERTION. 

Tue grand mystery was, the next day she 
thought, laid open to Lucy. 

A bright face appeared at her door. It was 
the face of Madame Jaques, radiant and joy- 
ous. She almost rushed in; for they felt to 
each other like two girls. 

“Joy! joy!” she cried. ‘ Such news, made- 
moiselle! He is indeed a hero! I have found it 
all out. Ah,the beaugargon! There is another, 
mademoiselle, do you not see? He is bound— 
bound by his word, bound in honour. There is the 
struggle! He goes pacing, pacing, pacing up and 
down his room, like the caged lion at the fair.” 

“Ah!” cried Lucy. The light had poured in 
on her gradually. 

“Yes, Jaques says so. I say so. Any one 
that knows anything of these things must say 
so. A marriage of convenience —his father 
and mother force him.” 

“He has no father nor mother,” said Lucy, 
gently taking the lights out of the picture. 

“The young lady idolises him; that is only 
natural, and no fault of hers. He is a man of 
honour.” Madame Jaques drew herself up, as 
she had seen the ladies on the stage do. “He 
respects his word. He has long since ceased 
to care for her. He now idolises another.” 

This sketch brought conviction home to Lucy. 
It was too clear; it explained everything. All 


that he had done became not only excusable, |- 


but natural, and what he should have done. 

These were happy days for Lucy. An un- 
bounded prospect seemed opening out before her 
of happiness and joy ; something elysian seemed 
to be drawing on. There was a gentleness, an 
interest, about her lover, an anticipation she 
could not describe ; and all day long she felt she 
could sing. For the next, a little plan had been 
fixed. There was a small town about ten miles 
away, where there were some curious things to 
be seen—a church—it did not matter what; it 
was an expedition. She and dear Harco, and 
perhaps the dearer Vivian, were to walk there, 
and drive back again. These sort of plans gave 
her surprising pleasure. Shall it be confessed, 
also, she was anxious to show the tattling 
public of the place that she did not care—no, 
not one 4i¢—for their vile uncharitable stories ! 

Harco was in great spirits that night; for 
he had his joyful news also. A letter was in 
his hand; who shall we suppose was it from ? 
Sir John Trotter, the strange baronet. It ex- 

ressed great surprise at not having heard from 
im, as he was “still keeping the borough 

open.” (‘What did I tell you, Lulu? I 
knew the fellow would knuckle down to me !”’) 
“It was surely worth while making a small 
exertion for so important a matter,” Sir John 
then went on, dwelling on this point; adding, 
“T often wish to have the pleasure of hearing 
‘Charlie is my darling’ once more. I never 
heard it given with such incomparable spirit.” 

“He was a a? judge of music,” said 
Harco, reflectively ; «] must allow him that. 
Indeed, I must say he has behaved handsomely. 
For between ourselves, Lulu, I let my tongue 
fly a littl” 





“He is noble, dearest,” said Lucy, with en- 
thusiasm. “Oh, and we shall see you sitting 
in the house, a real M.P. !” 

“ Hearing me, too, my pet. Seeing would be 
poor stuff. I’ll astonish them, the right honcur- 
able gentlemen on my right. And I’ll be giving 
orders for the gallery to my Lulu and her 
colonel—eh, rogue ?” 

Lulu coloured, not with confusion, but with 
pleasure. She saw the vision of a happy party 
driving down to the house—Harco going in at 
the members’ entrance, she and her dear Vivian 
at their own proper door. Suddenly Harco 
called out, with one of those odd changes of 
tone so common to him, now grown surly : 

“ What the deuce is allthis? ‘I expected, at 
least, to have heard from your friend, who ex- 
plained to me how things were, and how you 
were situated. He said | was to hear from him 
ina week. This delay is very strange, and I 
— will be explained. Business, however, 
will take me to France, shortly, and I shall look in 
at Dieppe on my way.’ What the deuce—what 
does he mean? I’ve no friend.” 

Lucy gravely took it from him, and read it 
over to herself, then returned it to him, her eyes 
flashing, her lips trembling. “I know it,” she 
said, “and can explain it. It was Mr. West.” 

** Phe—e—e—w—” went on Mr. Dacres in an 
interminable whistle. ‘‘ That’s the way! so it is.” 
‘And do you not see, Harco? Oh! how mean, 
how pitiful! Don’t you see, this was his revenge, 
when he found that I would not accept him? 
How unworthy! He tries to poison our friends, 
and set them against us. I could not have be- 
lieved it of him! No!” 

“ He’s a mean, plotting, low fellow!” said 
Harco, with sudden savageness. “I'll go to 
him, and tell him so, too. What does he mean, 
meddling with me ?” 

“No, you mustn’t,” said Lucy, firmly; “ we 
will treat him with contempt. Or, I tell you 
what, let us send out for Vivian, and tell him. 
I have a little secret, Harco. He knows Sir 
John; but I did not like telling you, as it was 
all at an end.” 

* Well, well,” said Harco, “that West— 
the viper—he beats anything. Yes, let’s have 
over the dear colonel.” 

Lulu ran off to her room. Mr. Dacres, wink- 
ing to himself, which he often did, got his hat 
and tripped off. 

” rit give him a hearing this very mo- 
ment,” he said. “The old ascetic! my old 
Mount Tabor, indeed! nice monk of the desert. 
Confound his impudence !” 

He set off, and repaired to the Place, where 
West’s rooms were, and in his jovial and “ light- 
of-her-eyes” style accosted “the little maid” 
that opened the door. “I want to see the 
master, my dear. Tell him I’m below’.’ 

The girl shook her head, and said, “He is 
not well at all, sir, I fear, and can see no one.” 

“Oh, I know, I know. He’ll see me, never 
fear. Shall I go up to his room ?” 

“Impossible, sir,” she said. “ He is not up 
even. Indeed, sir, you can’t.” 

* Well, tell his sister, Miss Margaret.” 
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** No, monsieur; you can’t see any of them.” 

* Oh, this won’t do at all,” said Harco, 
raising his voice so as to be heard. “ This 
hiding and holing won’t answer. I’m not to 
be put off in this style.” Suddenly a door 
opened, and he saw West’s figure before him— 
the pale face, but the fiery eyes. 

“Come in here,” he said, with an air of 
authority. “Iam not well, and see nobody ; 
but I heard what you said. What is it you 
want >” 

“ Why, I want this,” said Harco, with some 
bluster. “I came to speak about a piece of 
your behaviour, Mr. West, which, I must take 
the liberty of telling you, I think devilish un- 
handsome, and shabby too.” West stepped back. 

*T am not in the humour for this sort of 
thing,” he said, impatiently. “You must go 
away—to the café—anywhere, if this is all you 
have come for.” 

Harco coloured. ‘“ What do you mean ?” he 
said. What’s the meaning of this, sir? Look at 
that. Here’s Trotter writing over that he saw 
you, and gave you messages for me, which you 
have suppressedand cushioned. Yes, sir,andfrom 
what I call mean and unwortliy motives, which 
we all know. Now explain it, if you can.” 

*T explain nothing. Make what you like 
of the transaction.” 

* Oh, come, come,” said Mr. Dacres, losing 
his temper, “this won’t do at all. Yow must 
explain—or, by the Lord, sir, as sure as I stand 
here, [’ll go over this whole place and post you.” 

“Do it, then, as speedily as you can,” said 
Mr. West, coldly. ‘Then you will find that I 
know how to deal with you. You must leave 
this house ow.” 

“Then let me tell you,” said Mr. Dacres, 
‘that your plot has failed. Iam astonished at 
any one, with the heart of a man, trying to strike 
at a poor girl through her father! But there 
are others to help her and me. Colonel Vivian, 
sir, is a gentleman and a man of honour. He 
has taken this Trotter matter in hand.” 

A curious expression came into West’s face. 

“Then I hope he will be able to help you.” 

And Mr. West abruptly retired, leaving 
Harco utterly confounded at the fellow’s assur- 
ance. “I'll match.my fine hermit yet.” He 
turned to the maid who was standing there: 
“ Miss West, please !” 

** She has gone away.” 

‘Let me see. Gone away! When? where ?” 

*To Paris, I believe, sir,” said the girl, look- 
ing round. 

**'To Paris ?” repeated Mr. Dacres, really and 
not theatrically astonished. ‘Oh, I must see 
about this.” He was going past her, when the 
figure of Constance appeared on the stairs. 
She spoke to him coldly, but firmly. Dacres 
never relished her. 

“Mr. West has passed a very bad night,” 
she said. ‘“ Do, please, go away.” 

Oh, of course, of course,” hesaid. ‘“ Here’s 
news, though! So Miss Margaret West has 
taken a trip for herself. Has she gone off with 
any one ?” 

“T can tell you nothing,” said Constance, 





in the same icy tone. “ You can want nothing 
with her.” He went away, utterly mystified. 

“But I'll not be humbugged,” he said, 
working himself into a rage, “ by him, or any 
like him! I mind the day when I made Coulter 
eat his words in the bar-room, Q. C. and all! 
And my Jack over there won’t escape. [ll have 
him out on the sands as soon as look at him.” 

When he got home, he met the pretty Madame 
Jaques, who had herself come over with a note 
fot Miss Lucy. Mr. Dacres, in good spirits at 
his last resolve, had met her on the stairs, and 
received her with the gallantry which he always 
kept for what he called a fine woman. He could 
have sung the “Light of her eye, that mirrors 
the skies,” over her, and called her his ‘jolie 
Marie,” which did not at all offend her. 

* And how is our handsome colonel?” he 
said, gaily, after these compliments. “ But 
what’s up, my dear ?” 

*O mon Dieu, did you not hear, sir? He is 
gone away to-night.” 

‘“* Gone away!” he repeated, in genuine 
amazement and anger. “ What the deuce do 
you mean, woman ?” 

“ He went by the diligence. He was obliged 
to go. He will return, he says, soon.” 

“Return, he says. Here’s a business. The 
scoundrel! T’ll be after him, and drag him 
back by the neck, the mean hound! Here, 
Lucy, child, come out here.” And, without 
ceremony, he tore open her letter and read: 


“Dearest Lucy. What will you think of 
me! At half an hour’s notice, I have to leave 
this for Paris. But I shall be back in a week at 
furthest. What I go for has something to do 
with our happiness, and may help to smooth 
away all difficulties. I shall count the hours 
till I see you again. Darling, take care of 
yourself, and don’t be disquieted. 

* Yours, VIVIAN.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. A BALL, 


Dismax evening! most mournful of nights! 
For Mr. Dacres, having found that his re- 
sources would not admit of his taking a chaise 
at Sody’s to overtake the diligence, and “ bring 
the blackguard back by the crop,” had sunk 
into a moody state, and over some of the poor 
liquor of the country poured out grumblings 
and frantic threats commingled. 

Poor Lucy made a better show; but there 
was a wistfulness in her face, and an eagerness 
in her eye, which the skilful understood and en- 
joyed. Still, she had hard trials at home, and the 
ill-humour and at times fury of the brilliant and 
genial Dacres were spent upon her lavishly. 

The most curious change in him was a re- 
currence to Mr. West. “It served you right. 
There you had a sensible steady man, that loved 
you, and would have cherished you all his life 
ong. A man of substance, too. None of your 


skipjacks, that are here to-day and gone in a 
moment. I told you how it would be. I warned 
you at the time, but I am never attended to.” 


Latterly, too, Dacres had been a good deal 
harassed for money, and privately determined that 
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he would try and bring matters round with West. 
There had been a foolish misunderstanding ; no 
doubt there had been faults on both sides; 
and, without a word to Luey, determined to 
repair forthwith to Mr. West’s. “ It is a scandal 
the way we have neglected him. No wonder 
he’s sulky ; and that chit of mine is as skittish 
asalamb. I'll patch it up with a little soother- 
ing. Harco, my boy, you’ve brought round a 
more hostile jury than that !” 

These were sore trials for our Lucy; but she 
had hope, and was confident, and, though no 
letter had reached her, she was sure Vivian would 
return to her. She felt something like a pang 
when she heard of Mr. West’s illness, some- 
thing like sudden feeling that she had to do 
with this. Her gentle heart was inexpressibly 
touched with the picture of the lonely infatuated 
man, whose life seemed like exercise in a prison. 
What if she had been unkind, ungrateful? After 
all, his crime and his enmity came of loving her. 
She went to her father,as he came in, and putting 
her face up wistfully to his, said : 

“T think, Harco, we should go and ask after 
that poor Mr. West.” 

Mr. Dacres freed himself a little impatiently. 
He was worried, and not in the humour for 
affection or endearment. 

“Oh, he’s well enough. He’lldo well. He 
has a nice aide-de-camp there to take care of him. 
His precious sister is off—off to Paris, it seems.” 

“ Off to Paris !” she repeated in wonder and 
alarm. “Then she is gone after him! Oh, 
papa, papa, she will do him some harm. I wish 
he was back with us again.” 

At any sacrifice, she must appear at tie 
Guernsey Beauforts’ ball, wear a show of happi- 
ness there, be watched closely by malicious 
eyes—in short, go through that dismal proba- 
tion, a pardonable Spartan bit of acting—one 
of the sorest trials which fashion imposes. 

The room in the établissement had been ex- 
uisitely decorated. Lendétre, a famous gar- 
ener from Havre, had come over and superin- 

tended the flowers. The mayor had lent shrubs, 
in square tubs, from his grounds. The outside 
of the building was hung with variegated lamps. 
The whole town—the fishermen even—gathered 
in crowds to see the company arrive. Mounted 
gendarmes were on duty. The orchestra, rein- 
forced also from Havre, was in the gallery. 
The supper was undertaken by “Le Buff,” of 
the Royal. The decorations and upholstering 
were under the charge of the local “ furnisher.” 
It would be a superb ceremonial, and long re- 
membered in the place. 

By ten o’clock the guests were arriving. They 
were received in person by Mr. Beaufort himself 
and Mrs. Beaufort, that lady looking very worn, 
and having an air of fright in her face. She 
was sumptuously dressed. Mr. Beaufort was un- 
usually gracious and voluble, all smiles and talk. 
Even Captain Filby, in a blue coat and gilt but- 
tons and a puce-coloured under waistcoat, as he 
looked round, was a little confounded, and 
seemed to think those ruthless stories, which 
he had circulated so piteously, had been more or 
less logically confuted. Herewas the maire, in 











full official dress, and the maire’s lady, bowing 
and bending; here was the juge de paix, the 
English consul, and the English clergyman. 
They all flocked in. And here, a little after, 
came Mr. Harcourt Dacres and his daughter. 
Any “taste of divarshion” made him forget 
everything, even, as he said, “if he was to be 
arrested the next hour.” So he was all beam- 
ing smiles and ready wit. 

A hundred eyes followed Lucy as she walked, 
leaning on the gay Dacres’s arm, charmingly 
dressed, fresh as a rose-bud, but very nervous 
and sad at heart. What malicious eyes! what 
more malicious mouths, on which rested a mean- 
ing smile, and between which fluttered the 
scarcely whispered sentences : “I always said it 
would come to that ;” “ He got out of it, sir, and 
deserted her;” “Don’t you see she’s trying to 
bear up? She comes here to show she doesn’t 
feelit. It won’t do—won’t do,ma’am!” Need 
we say that this was Captain Filby’s remark ? 

Mr. Blacker, too, was introducing, marshal- 
ling, pushing his way, making sudden swoops 
right through the room, riding roughshod over 
every obstacle, to seize on some gentleman or 
lady, whispering some agitated message. For 
one person he was looking very eagerly—Mr. 
Morton, and his friend, Mr. Parkes, “son, you 
know, of one of our English judges.” Shading 
his eyes, peermg down the room, rushing on 
these sudden expresses at surprised strangers 
who resembled his missing friends, Mr. Blacker 
was not alittle disturbed. Suddenly a letter was 
brought to him, which he read with as much im- 
portance as if he was on horseback command- 
ing an army in a battle. 

“Bless me, where are they? Why don’t 
they come in?” 

But the charming Wilkinson was not there— 
neither that bewitching lady vor her husband. 
It had not yet got abroad that there had been 
a scene the day before, a reconciliation and 
making up, and determination to return home 
to their dear old England, which they said they 
wished they had never left. The packet, which 
sailed according to the tide, left that night at 
one o’clock, and they would get away privately 
by it from this wretched place, into which the 
wished they had never come. Yet there would, 
of course, come a time when they would look 
back to their gay life there, and quote incidents 
to their dull agricultural friends; and it is to be 
feared the bewitching Wilkinson often thought, 
not with displeasure, of the seductive Ernest 
Beaufort. 

To Lucy, the sight of this gay scene, the 
lights, the flowers, the music, and the bright 
company, only made her more dispirited. Her 
little heart was heavy ; she would not dance, 
though she was glad to see her dear Harco in 
sach spirits, and his figure all but “ capering,” 
as he said, afar off. Somehow, before her was 
a faint hope that, before the brilliant night was 
over, something might come about. And to 
this door, where so many were coming in, her 
eyes were always wandering. Suddenly, to her 
astonishment, they fell upon a grim figure stand- 
ing by itself, in some finery that was sober and 
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of an old-fashioned cut, and whose eyes were 
also wandering round the room in search of 
something. It was Margaret; and though fora 
moment Lucy felt the old repulsion, her real 
feeling was that of an overpowering tumult, 
half of uneasiness, half terror, for she had an in- 
stinct that Ae had returned also. For all through 
she had associated the two. Here was Margaret 
returned without him. Her heart sank. She 
fancied she saw a triumphant, defiant look in 
Margaret’s face. Sle could not restrain herself, 
and, fluttering over, stood before her, down- 
cast and trembling. 

“ Oh,” she said, “ you have returned! Where 
is he?” 

Margaret looked down on her coldly. “ Yes, 
he has returned, but not to you!” 

Lucy had, indeed, seen that handsome face afar 
off, flashinginacrowdofother faces. Itwas coming 
towards her: but she saw it was grave and sad. 
He did not speak to Margaret. Lucy flew to him. 

“Oh, I am so glad,” said Lucy, her joy pre- 
vailing over every other feeling of doubt and 
coming terror. “Oh, you have come back, I 
was afraid you had left us for ever.” 

Now she noticed the gloom and almost hope- 
less agony in his face. He said : 

** Come away with me out of this crowd.” 

Margaret, standing by them like some evil 
angel, never spoke. She looked after them 
with her dull smile. “I shall wait and see 
this out,” she said. And thus the pair passed 
through the room, to the amazement and disap- 
pointment of the crowd. What! come back, and 
in so dramatic a way ? 

“But there’s a screw loose somewhere,” said 
Captain Filby, “depend on it. Didn’t you see 
the hang-dog look ?” 

Though she had a presentiment of some mys- 
tery coming, Lucy looked up fondly at her 
handsome lover now restored to her, as she 
made that gratifying progress through the room. 

“Lucy, Lucy dear,” he said, when they had 

ot free of the crowd, “ what will you say to me? 

have returned, but, oh! it has failed! How 
shall I tell you? But we must not think of—of 
—matriage yet, for years perhaps; indeed, we 
should never have thought of it.” She turned 
pale, and, stopping short, gave a faint ery. 

“Listen a moment. There is one course 
which I could do, and which I should do; for 
you must not be sacrificed. I could wait— 
wait on here until a change came.” 

* And why not?” said Lucy, eagerly. “If 
you are willing, I am willing—as long—as long 
- as you will.” 

** But that, Lucy, would be dearly purchased. 
I should have to leave the army. We are on 
the.eve of some fighting, and for a colonel to 
desert his regiment——~” ‘ 

“No, no,” said she, “never! As you say, it 
would be our disgrace. But,” she added, 
almost passionately, “I know this dreadful 
mystery that seems growing in size every mo- 





ment? I know it,” she repeated, firmly, “and I 
believe and trust in you as much as I love you. 
There! I know what you shall do, and what you 
must do. You must go—leave this on the day 
fixed. Never think of me. I shall face these 
people, if I know that you are true to me—that 
will support me—and will look forward patiently 
to the day when I shall see you return.” 

A light came into his eyes. ‘ Sweet, dearest 
girl, if you can have such a trust in me, I believe 
it to be the only course. Any other brings ruin 
and despair. Ah! see, she is watching us!” 
and they saw the figure standing not very far off, 
stiffly and haughtily, with her cold eyes on them. 

** She hates me, and would kill me, I believe 
if she could,” said Lucy, excitedly. 

* Yes; she thinks, too, she has me in her 
power, and is watching my struggles; but we 
shall defy her yet.” 

** Why not now?” said Lucy, still excited. 
“Tell her now of what we have resolved on. 
That would destroy all her wicked schemes. 
Come, quick!” Lucy eagerly drew her lover 
over, and was before Margaret in a moment. 
who still watched their approach calmly, 
“T know all,” said Lucy to her; “and we 
have settled everything. He shall go; and 
I can wait—wait for years—until he returns 
when every obstacle shall have passed away— 
and shall hope and pray for his return.” 

“Yes,” added Vivian, “and you can return 
to your unhappy brother, whose passions you 
are working on, with news that f defy your 
threats, and that this Dear Girl trusts me, and 
trusts me for ever.” 

Two bright triumphant faces were looking at 
her, full of love, hope, happiness, and security. 
In spite of her cold command of herself, a look 
of baffled rage worked in her features, yet it 
was the rage of the lioness who cannot protect 
her whelps. She said not a word ; but, as they 
turned away, looked after them with a sort 
of despair. 

“Then is this the end of all my schemes? 
They will be happy at last, and Ae wretched for 
ever! And I am to go back to his sick bed, 
where he is lying in feverish expectation for this 

reat news. It will kill him. My poor, poor 
rother!” She was bafiled, but she did not 
leave the ball-room yet. 





No. 459, for February 8th, will contain the second Portion of 


HOLIDAY ROMANCE, 


By CHARLES DICKENS; 


And will be continued in each Monthly Part until com- 
pleted in Four monthly Portions. 





Next week will be commenced, 


GEORGE SILVERMAN’S 
EXPLANATION. 


Atso sy CHARLES DICKENS ; 


And will be continued in each Monthly Part until com- 
pleted in three Monthiy Portions. 





The Right of Translating Articles from ALL THE YEAR Rowunp is reserved by the Authors. 
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H ONE PERSON WILL DIE IN KACH YLAR. 


_ 


NUMBERS: ©UT OF WHIC 





The favourable Mortality experienced by the ROYAL 1s eahibited by the Digram, which shows the 
NuMver out of which Oxt has Died at each Age up to the end of the year 1864, compared with 
the NUMBER wlach had been Exrecren by the Tables, and further contrasted with its Experience 
up to the end of 1839, and with the “ Combined experience of Seventeen Offices.” 

“T conrine myself to the experience of the seventeen Offices published in 1843. A few words 

will suffice to show the particular and general adaptation of this figure to its intended purpose. 

To exhibit the first of these qualities, let it be supposed that the enquirer wishes to compare 
the Mortality experienced by the respective Offices named, on Lives aged 40 years. 

By drawing his finger carefully along the horizontal line 40, to the points where the several 
curves cross the said line, and following with his eye the vertical line at those respective points 
to the top or bottom of the page, he will learn that 

The “ Roya.” expected that 1 out of about 80 would die; 

But, by adjusted experience to 1865, only 1 out of about 109 would die ; 
And by ditto to 1859... 2. es J ms m 104 would die; 
Whilst by the combined experience . . 1 + " 97 would die. 

Little will be required to show the general adaptation of the Diagram to exhibit the success of 
the Roya in its Mortality, and the BENEFIT THUS OBTAINED BY THE AssuRER WITH PAnrtictPa- 
TION OF Prorits in that Office. I refer here to the fact that every point on the left of the og 0 
curve, Which it must be observed represents the Mortality expected by our Tables, shows more 
or less gain according as it is removed from or approaches thereto. Now, as the curve ooo 
and the one painted red, respectively depicting the adjusted Mortality of the Royar up to 1859 
and up to 1864, are entirely on the left of the ©@© © curve, and some portions of them at a very 
marked distance, it is at once evident that everything in the Past experience of the Company, 
as respects this important subject, has been more furourable than could have been rvasonally hoped 
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EVIDENCES OF GREAT PROGRESS. 


FIRE PREMIUMS. 
a a re er fe 


1866. ....... . . 447,000 
1866 NEARLY THREE TIMES THE AMOUNT OF 1856. 


for.” 


LIFE PREMIUMS. 
1856... : « . £37,344 


0 ee yee 190, 000 
1866 FIVE TIMES THE AMOUNT OF 1856, 


RAPID GROWTH OF LIFE FUNDS. 
MM gS swe ees «= 
1866... . . . about 850,000 

1866 exceeds 1856 by uo less than £731,284 





TOTAL FUNDS NEAR ONE MILLION AND A HALF STERLING. 





The Actuary in his late Valuation Report stated his opinion that no less than £100,000 
would be added annually to the Life and Annuity Funds, for the next ten years. This anti- 
cipation has so far been more than realized. 

Funds in 1864, after division of Bonus . . £629,197 


» 1866. ....... + + 850,000 


This shows an Annual lucrease of £110,000. exceeding the amount autic ipated, 
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EVIDENCES OF PR 
4 FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
¢ The year 1865 as compared with the year 1864 shows that 
if the 3s. Duty had been maintained the total increase 
of Duty on the whole of the 62 Offices would have been 
£63,614, The increase of the Royal alone was £17,708 
out of this amount, being nearly 30 per cent. of the Net 
¢ Increase of the whole of the 62 Offices, and considerably 
more than one third of the increase realized by 


the remaining 61 Offices. 
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The BEST Instruments only dealt in. 
The inferior, showy Instrument 
entirely excluded. 





*.* An Illustrated List on Application. 








PIANOFORTES 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, CRAMER, KIRKMAN, 
and PLEYELL. 


HARMONIUMS 


By DEBAIN and CRAMER. 





CRAMER'S THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


This method of obtaining a Pianoforte or Harmonium was originated by 
CRAMER & CO., by whom it has been carried out with very great success. 
The third year since the introduction of the system has now terminated, 
and the Instruments that were hired during the latter part of the year 1864 
have become the property of their hirers. The quality of the Instruments 
supplied has been found so superior as to call forth the most flattering 
recommendations from all parts of the country, and the result has been 
encouraging in no ordinary degree. So greatly, indeed, have CRAMER & C0.’ 
efforts to supply Pianofortes and Harmoniums on easy terms of payment been 
appreciated, that they continue to send out a greater number of first--" 
Instruments than the aggregate of all those active and intelligent - 
who have adopted CRAMER & C0.’S system. 





PIANOFORTE ¢ 


(THE LARGEST IN 


207 & 209, R” 


— + = ©: 
BRIGHTON . 
DUBLIN - y. 2 
BELFAST >. 








The BEST Instruments only dealt in. 
The inferior, showy Instrument 
entirely excluded. 





CRAMER & CO. 


Desire to take this opportunity of directing special attention to their 


COTTAGE PIANOFORTE WITH CHECK ACTION, 


a remarkably beautiful specimen of their recent manufacture. This Instru- 
ment is supplied on their Three Years System, at 


FOUR GUINEAS PER QUARTER. 





They would likewise bespeak the attention of the Public to their 


NEW GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


SIX FEET LONC. 


‘ewood, 90 Guineas; in Walnut, 100 Guineas. 


‘ent, and pure-toned Pianoforte, occupying considerably 
~ Grand, and retaining great power and effectiveness. 


Years System the charge is 
JINEAS PER QUARTER. 


~ (the largest in Europe), 


NT STREET, W. 


BLIN, WESTMORELAND STREET. 
LFAST, DONEGALL PLACE, 





The BEST Instruments only dealt in. 
The inferior, showy Instrument 
entirely excluded. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


LET on HIRE PIANOFORTES for 
THREE YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT 
ANY FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, 
the Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer :— 


_—— 














28 GUINEA PIANETTE, 
10 Guineas 


PER ANNUM. 
































42 GUINEA DRAWING- 
ROOM 
MODEL COTTAGE, 


15 Guineas 


PER ANNUM. 



































60 GUINEA 
SEMI-OBLIQUE, 
20 Guineas 


PER ANNUM, 



































CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
207 AND 209, REGENT STREET, Lonpon, W. 





The BEST Instruments only dealt in. 
The inferior, showy Instrument 





THE ‘CRAMER’ HARMONIUMS 


Are of the best manufacture, and are so toned as to be the 
most agreeable Drawing-room Instruments. 


It may be parti- 
cularly noticed that 
these Instruments are ‘ 
at the English Pitch, 
instead of the French, 
which is too flat to 
admit of the ordinary 
Paris Harmoniums 
; A! fa being used with the 
". i) Pianoforte; and also 
that the various stops of the ‘Cramer’ Harmoniums are 
so distinctive in their effects as to preserve their indivi- 
duality when used in the grand ensemble, approaching 
more nearly the effect of an Orchestra than has hitherto 
been attained. 
I Stop, 4 Octaves, Polished Oak, School Model 
I Stop, 5 Octaves, Polished Oak 
5 Stops, 5 Octaves, Polished Oak 
Io Stops, 5 Octaves, Oak, 2 Sets of Vibrators 


13 Stops, 5 Octaves, Oak, Knee Action, 4 Sets of Vibrators 27 
19 Stops, 5 Octaves, Oak, Knee Action, 6 Sets of Vibrators 42 
If in Cases of Rosewood or Walnut, from 20s. to 6os. extra. 
If with Percussion Action, £5 extra. 


*,.* The Prices quoted are for Cash, and will be found very considerably 
modified from former Rates. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


CITY - - - - - 43, Moorcate Srreet, E.C. 
BRIGHTON - - - 64, Wesr Srreer. 
DUBLIN - - - - WESTMORELAND STREET. 
BELFAST - - - - Donecaru Prace, 


Swirt & Co., Regent Press, King Street, Regent Street, W, 
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ESTABLISHED 1836 EMPOWERED SPECIALLY CY PARLIAMENT, 


FIRE. ANNUITIES. LIFE. 
FIRE PREMIUMS £818,055. 1866. £254397 LIFE PREMIUMS. 
INVESTED FUNDS $3,254,335 STERLING. 


SSSSes: 


JUNE, 1867. 
T the Annual Meeting of the Company, held on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, 1866, a report for the past year was read, which showed, 


SSEse 





That the Capital of the Company ac — - up and invested 
was : » £391,752 
That the Fire Picci jor the year were . $18,055 
That the Losses paid and provided for under Fire Polici ies were 628,152 

That 1,661 Proposals had been received for Life Insurances in 

the aggregate sum of , . 

That 1,334 Policies had been boi insuring £,7 40,608 

That 141 Proposals had been declined for 81,600 

That 186 Proposals had not been completed for 107,062 





That the new Life Premiums of the year were . 
That the total Premiums were i 
That the cdaims under Life Policies with their Pn were 
That Bonds for Annuities had been granted, amounting to 
That the total Annuities now payable were. : 40,764 
That the Special Reserve for the Life Department Engage- 
ments amounted to ° ° ; : - 1,856,493 
That the Amount of the Reserve Surplus Fund is . ; 971,410 
That after payment of Dividend there wili remain a Balance 
of Undivided Profit of . ° ° ° ° 34,680 
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Kronheim and Co.,, London, Manchester, and Glasgow. 
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TRUSTEES. 


THOMAS BROCKLEBANK, Esq., HAROLD LITTLEDALE, Esq., J. A. Tosrn, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
Liverpool Board: Office, 1, Date Street. 
Chairman—C, S. PARKER, Esq. 
‘ Deputy-Chairmen—HAROLD LITTLEDALE, Esq, and CHARLES SAUNDERS, Esq. 


Swinton Boutt, Esq. | C. I. Force, — Arrep Ho tt, Esq. G. H. Lawrence, Esq. 
T. BrouxLesank, Esq. | H. B. Girmour, Esq. HuGu Horney, Esq. Epwarp Moon, Esq. 
{'Homas Earte, Esq. Tuomas Haicu, Esq. OSEPH Hossac, bea. Francis SHAND, Esq. 
J. C. Ewart, Esq. Rosert Hicoin, Esq. . R. Lancwortny, Esq.! James A. Tosin, Esq. 


Managing Director—SwinTON BOULT, Esq. | Resident Secretary—HENRY THOMSON, Esq. 
Auditors—C, T. BowrinG, Esq.; NATHANIEL CAINE, Esq. 

Medical Referees—J. R. W. VosE, M.D.; T. INMAN, M.D, 
Bankers—BANK OF LIVERPOOL; UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Solicitors—Messrs. LACE, BANNER, GILL, NEWTON, and BUSHBY, 

P Surveyor—J. STEWART, Baq. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


THE continued growth of the Company’s Fire Business, and the rapidity with 
which its income outstrips itself, is altogether unexampled. The year 1866 gave 
a revenue in this department exceeding that of 1865 by £80,000. The year 
1867 promises to give at least as large an increase over its predecessor 1866. 

The Directors recognise an important trust in the position occupied by the 
Company, and estimate very highly the confidence and preference thus gratifyingly 
expressed. They endeavour to acquit themselves of the responsibility by using 
any influence they possess in promoting, as far as opportunity presents itself, 
the real interests of the public, by indicating to those, from whom higher 
rates may be demanded, the sources of the losses thus sought to be repaired ; and 
providing for relief from the unwelcome impost by pointing out the changes in 
the character of risks, which will cause immediate reduction in the premium paid ; 
by seeking to confine within some reasonable limit the deductions for commission 
which, intervening betweer. the Insured and the Company, is a tax upon its 
constituents, created by extre:ae and unnatural competition, and by it maintained 
in its indefensible excess : by impressing upon all, the Public, the Agents, and 
the Proprietors alike, the vast advantages which institutions of this nature are cal- 
culated to confer, if their functions be rightly understood and employed, and their 
obligations be contracted, with integrity for their basis, and be discharged with a 
high-toned discrimination, and a well regulated regard for individual rights. 

The business of the Company is extended to the British Colonies and to 
Foreign Countries, where its reputation is established as firmly as it is at home. 
The same principles guide the Directors in fixing the Premiums abroad as are 
followed here, and the results are very satisfactory. 

To shew the great value of Insurance against Fire, as one of the prudential 
practices of the age, it may be stated that the losses paid by this Company 
alone, in the years 1864, 1865, and 1866, amounted to the enormous sum of 
£1,780,000, a sum, however, which was fortunately exceeded by the very 
much larger amount of Premiums received in the same time, namely, 
£2,300,000. These figures exhibit the magnitude of the interests protected 
by this Company, and abundantly testify to the liberality and promptitude 
with which its engagements are fulfilled. 


4 FIRE PREMIUMS for the Year 1866, £818,055 12s. 9d. 
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TRUSTEES. 


Henry V. East, Esq., FREDERIC HARRISON, EsQ., WM. NICOL, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
London Board: Offices, 7, Cornhill, and Charing Cross 


Chairman—SiR JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart. 
Deputy Chairmen—F, HARRISON, Esq., and SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq. 
ag App"3, Esq. Henry V. East, Esq. | JAMES Mor vey, Esq. ‘ W. Sctiecerimip, Esq. 
ir W. P. De Barue, Bt. | R. W. Gaussen, Esq. ‘OWLER Newsan, Esq, { M.P. 7 
C. S. Butver, Esq., M.P.| Geo, Carr Givn, Esq., | Sir C. Nicnotson, Bart., | T. M. Wecuewin, Esq. 
Ww. ae Esq. 2 —s" J] . - ac. L. - M.P. m 
H. C. E. Cutcpers, Esq. oun E. Jounson, Esq. . Nicot, Esq. | R. Wes : : 
M.P. -_ {? McNAuUGHTAN, Esa. W. H.C. ecuns, Esa., | k <7" mending ea.. 
Wituiam Dent, Esq. Ross D. MANG.Es, Esq. F.R.S. ae 
Resident Secretary—JOUN ATKINS, Esq. Fire Superintendent—B. F. Scott, Esq. 
Actuary—AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Esq. A uditor—H, H. CANNAN, Esq. 








RAL 
B. G. Winxous, Esq. 


Medical Referees—J. R. BENNETT, Esq., M.D. ; ALEX. ANDERSON, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Consulting Surgeon—JAMES PAGET, Esq., F.R.S. 
Bankers—TuHE LONDON AND County BANK; Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, Currigs & Co, 
Solicitors—Messrs. PALMER, PALMER and B*LL. 
Surveyors—E. N. CLirTon, Esq., and WM. THOMPSON, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


THE questions of whether there is in the Mutual System of Insurance any 
corresponding compensation for the want of a Guaranteeing Capital, and a 
responsible Proprietary, and is there any necessity for Capital at all in the conduct 
of a business which professes to be so regulated as to provide for its own liabilities, 
and to be able to determine what those liabilities will be in a given time, are 
frequently, and very properly, asked ; and if it were practicable to define those 
conditions with certainty, and to secure that, under no circumstances could 
they be departed from, it cannot be denied that the Mutual System would be 
perfect, and that any other Capital than that supplied by the business itself would 
be a burthen on the concern. But it is because there is no certainty in this 
life, that the practice of Insurance exists at all. It is to correct the eccentricities 
of chance and change that events have been observed and registered, and proba- 
bilities been calculated, and precautions instituted to prevent the misfortunes of 
doubt and failure ; and it is obvious that precautions, themselves depending on 
success in rightly estimating unknown results, can afford but a questionabie foun- 
dation on which to rear a fabric of safe shelter from the consequences of erroneous 
appreciation, when determining the precautions it is necessary to take. Hence it 
follows, that the prudence of mankind generally asks for and elects a sufficient 
guarantee. The cost, controlled by active competition, is not great ; the com- 
fort derived from the feeling of security is deemed an ample compensation. 

It is possible, however, to combine the advantage of a large capital with the post- 
ponement of the cost till provision for the reasonable participation in profits for the 
Policy holder, has been secured. And this is what this Company endeavours to 
do. Its system of GUARANTEED BONUSES removes its Insurances from the 
region of expectation only, and enables every one to feel that he is insured nof 
on speculation. These Bonuses are not affected by the accident of a year in 
which the mortality has been exceptionally great; or by the occurrence of a 
panic, and a fall in the value of the funds or other securities just when the 
valuation is to be closed. They are independent engagements, based on ascer- 
tained probabilities indeed, but affording to those who take them protection from 
such variations in established rule. In a series of years the variations are not felt, 
but falling on a particular period, the results of that period may be distressingly 
disappointing. Therefore, is it inrportant to guard against them. 
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ped LIFE PREMIUMS for the Year 1866, £254,397 9s. 64. 
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Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company. 


TRUSTEES OF GLOBE “MILLION FUND. 
SHEFFIELD NEAVE, EsQ., Chairman. 
W. ScHOLeriELp, Esq., M.P. | W. Trre, Esq., M. P. | SWINTON Boutt, Esq. | W. Newmarcn, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
Manchester Board. |Le.ds and Yorkshire Sheffield & Notting-\ The Scottish Board. 


Office. | ham Board. 
Office—128, Ingram Street, 


: Albion Street, Leeds. | Office—17, Old Haymarket, | 
Chairman: Siniineens | Sheffield ; Weekday Cross, Glasgow. 
E. R. Lancwortny, Esq. - se Nottingham. 
W. Carr, Esq. _ Chairman: 
Thomas Ashton, Esq., John Skilbeck, Esq. |W. Butcher, Esq., Sheffield.| James R. Stewart, Esq. 
™ Middleton. John Wells, Esq. Deputy-Ch Glasgow ‘ . 
Newall, Esq., Little- _ ‘ ‘ eputy-Chairman : ae ne 
J. pa Bs Ph 5 mtewy —" 4 lw m. Vichore, Esq., Not- | J. J. on, Esq., Gree- 
Platt, Esq., M.P., Old- | 2° — tingham nock. 
ham. Medical Referee: John Bradley, Esq., Not- | R. F. Shaw Stewart, Esq. 
r ee. Esq. 4. T. P. Teale, Esq., Leeds. tingham. Row. 
Wrigley, Esa” Bankers: | eld | A: Dachanam Esa Aw 
Resident Secvetave: Messrs. Beckett, Denison | Lewis Haymann, Esq., — 
i Raat en - and Co., Leeds. Nottingham. 
” 4s laa — 7. William a T. Jessop, Esq., Sheffield. 
Medical Referee: _ rown & Co., Leeds. Resident Secretaries: 
E. Blackmore, M.R.C.S. Solicitors: J. Bright, Esq., Sheffield. 
Bankers: Messrs. Payne, Eddison | C. Pearce, Esq., Notting- 
The Consolidated Bank d Ford, Leed | h . . 
e Consolidated Bank. and Ford, Leeds. am. 


West of England and South Wales Board. 
Office—32, Corn STREET, BrisTov. 
Chairman—G. R. Woodward, Esq. 
J. Bates, Esq. Charles Nash, Esq. 
Robert Bayly, Esq. Thomas W. Rankin, Esq. 
Resident Secretary—J. N. Lane, Esq. 
New York Board. ; Montreal Board. ; Sydney Board. , Melbourne Board. 
| 
| 





Office—59, King Street. 


Chairman: 


Resident Secretaries: 
D. Stewart, Esq., Glas- 
gow. 
D. R. Crawford, Esq. 
Greenock. 











M. Whitwill, Esq. 


William Street. > on “Te Elizabeth Street, S. 
Pr cet | Place D’Armes. | Wynyard Square. pt eco 
F. Cottenett, Esq. Chairman. Chairman. Hine, wig Henty, Esq., 
L.C. 


Deputy-Chairman. T. B. Anderson, Esq. ij S. Willis, Esq. 
Henry Grinnell, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 3enjamin Ratan, Esq. Hom “Sir J. F. wi 
E. M. Archibald, Esq., | A. Simpson, Esq. G. K. Holden, Esq. | Pres., L.C. [M.L.C 
British Consul. Henry “srenem, Esq. Edward Knox, Esq. | Hon. J. M *Culloch, Esq. 
A. Hamilton, aa, Esq. E. J. S. Maitland. Hon. E. cs Thompson, Hon. Sir Francis Murphy, 
| 


J. Gaillard, Jun., Esq. | Henry N. Starnes, Esq. | Esq., C. Speaker, L.A. 
Resident Secretary. Resident Secretar y. Resident Sec retary. | Hon. R. Turnbull, Esq. 
A. Pell, E: G. F. C. Smith, Esq. A. S. Leathes, Esq. lees. Sec-W. M. Ross, Esq. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY is a strictly 
Proprietary Institution. 

No Insurer against Fire, or holder of a Policy on the Life of himself or 
another, though entitled to Bonuses, or purchaser, or recipient of one of its 
Annuities, is involved in the slightest Liability of Partnership. 

The Proprietors alone incur any responsibility for the engagements of the 
Company ; and they have built up for themselves, by a highly conservative 
policy, a position which may well attract the attention of the public, and 
command their confidence. Although the liability of the Proprietors is unlimited, 
yet there is no power in the Directors to make a call. This is provided by Act 
of Parliament, and thus the interests of the public are carefully protected whilst 
the Proprietors are safe from unexpected demands. 

The affairs of the Company in different localities at home and abroad, 
are under the management of Boards of resident Proprietors who exercise the 
fullest control over the business in their respective Districts, and afford to the 
inhabitants all the advantages of a purely local undertaking, based upon the 
security of a large, flourishing, and powerful Institution. 

These grounds of confidence in the management of the Company are 
amply justified by the results; and a highly acceptable expression of the 
existence of that confidence and of its strength is found in the very large 
measure of support which the Company enjoys. 

LIFE ANNUITIES bcs in the Year 1866, £46,763 15s. 
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37th YEAR. 





The Proprietors have to announce as begun, a New and Interesting Serial 
Novel, by WILLIAM CYPLEs, entitled 








The Monthly Part for February (the first of the New Volume) 
Contains: 


Home of the Locust. | Our Own Reporter. 

Making their Game: a Life-Drama. Perambulations. 

Boy-Sailors, and Sailor-Boys. Shushan the Palace. 

Maxims by a Man of the World. Among the Pacific Islanders. 
Deep-Sea Soundings. The Month: Science and Arts. 
Lubrication at the Hair-Dresser’s. | Four Poetical Pieces. 


And the first Six Chapters of 








| A CHANGE OF LUCK. 





¢@ Cuambers’s JouRNAL may be ordered Weekly or Monthly from any 
Bookseller or Newsvendor in the United K ingdom or Colonies. 


It may also be had at the Railway Bookstalls. 
¢# The first Four Volumes of the New Series may now be had. 
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‘A Library in itself.’ 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE, 








F this important and elaborate work, Nine Volumes have appeared, containing 
24,872 Distinct Articles, 3573 Wood Engravings, and 36 Maps, beautifully printed 
in colours. 





As an example of many thousands of literary notices, 
we subjoin the following: 





Lf it be a sufficient criterion of the excellency of a Cydopedia 
that for purposes of reference it never fails, the very highest enco- 
miums may be pronounced upon this... . 

; and wonderful completeness of information, it compresses into the 
| Jewest possible words all that is needful to be known. 
| a kind of expanded dictionary and gazetteer, with the addition of 


With admirable skill, 
It is indeed 


biographical, historical, antiquarian, scientific, and all other elements 
of knowledge. It is this which so admirably fits it for the 
Nothing is omitted ; but everything ts reduced to the 
We can only 





people... 
smallest dimensions compatible with lucidity... . 
in general terms very heartily commend this last and greatest 
achievement of the Messrs Chambers, in providing ‘information for 
the people, as almost without defect. More than to any work of its 
class the old Horatian phrase is applicable: ‘in se ipso totus, | 
terres atque rotundus.—British Quarterly Review. | 














a2 At the end of January 1868, Nine Volumes had appeared. In April, 
or, at the latest, May, the Publishers anticipate the completion of this their 
crowning literary enterprise. 


The Work, complete in Ten Volumes, royal 8vo, will be published at gos., 
and will be the 
CHEAPEST AND MOST COMPREHENSIVE OF THE KIND 


EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 





Rar Orders for CHAMBERS’s ENCYCLOPADIA may be given to any Bookseller. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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J. A. St. JOHN. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


IFE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 


J. A. ST. JOHN. January 3. 


MRS. H. LLOYD EVANS. 
In crown 8vo, with Map of the Country. » 


L“s! WINTER IN ALGERIA. By Mrs. 


H. Ltoyp EVANS. Fanuary 30. 


a a 


LOUIS FIGUIER. 


In demy 8vo, with many Illustrations. 


HE OCEAN WORLD: being a Descriptive 


History of the Sea and its Inhabitants. From the French of Louis 
FIGUIER. In February. 


PRR nnn nnn nt te teen eneee 


Hon. ROBERT LYTTON’S NEW POEMS. 


In 2 vols. cr. 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 


HRONICLES AND CHARACTERS. By 


the Hon. ROBERT LYTTON (Owen Meredith). 
Also, in super-royal 8vo, with 24 Illustrations by Du Maurier, 15s. 
| UCILE. By Owen MEREDITH (Hon. Robert 


Lytton). A New Edition. 


ANASTASIA DOLBY. 


In square foolscap, with elaborate Frontispiece and many Plates. 


HURCH VESTMENTS. ~ By Anastasia 


DoLpBy, formerly Embroideress to the Queen. In the Press. 


Also, already published, sq. fcap., with handsome Coloured Design for an Altar 
Hanging, and 20 Plates, 12s. 


HURCH EMBROIDERY, ANCIENT and 


MODERN, Practically Illustrated. By ANASTASIA DOLBY. 
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ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 


In crown 8vo. 


FNGLISH SEAMEN AND DIVERS. By 


ALPHONSE Esqurros, Author of “ The English at Home,” &c. &c. 
In February. 


RRR RN nen BARE 


Dr. IRELAND. 


In crown 8vo, 9s. 


TUDIES of a WANDERING OBSERVER. 


By W. W. IRELAND, M.D. 


CHARLES BOYLE. 
In crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 9s. 


AR AWAY: SKETCHES OF LIFE AND 
SCENERY IN MAURITIUS. By CHARLES J. BOYLE. 


J. F. ELTON. 
In demy 8vo. Frontispiece, 3 Maps, and 40 Woodcuts. 


WITH THE FRENCH IN MEXICO. By 


J. F. EL Ton, late of the 98th Regiment, and Aide-de-Camp to H.L. 
Gen. Sir Hugh Rose. 


HENRY DUFTON. 
In post 8vo, with 3 Maps, 1os. 6d. Second Edition. 


Py PRSAL IVE of a JOURNEY THROUGH 


ABYSSINIA. By HENRY DUFTON. 


** A genuine book of Abyssinian travel | Englishman, remarkably free from the pre- 
could scarcely appear at a more fortunate | judices which generally distinguish our 
moment than the present. ... Mr. Dufton | roving countrymen.”—-Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
is an honest and a simple traveller. He ‘* The author’s style is always clear, 
delivers a round unvarnished tale... . Itis | sometimes even racy and humorous... . 
only justice to say that his descriptions of | The story throughout bears the impress of 
scenery are excellent.”-~-Saturday Review. strict truthfulness; and apart from the in- 
‘* This book is just what it purports to | terest a book on Abyssinia is sure to com- 
be. The style is unaffected and sometimes | mand at this time, Mr. Dufton’s travels 
graphic. These, however, are not the only | cannot well fail to affogd pleasure and in- 
attractions of the narrative. It affords an | struction to all classes of readers.”—Zand 
interesting coup d’eil of Abyssinia and its | and Water. 
people, taken on the spot by an intelligent 
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Capt. BRACKENBURY, R.A. 


In post 8vo, 5s. 


UROPEAN ARMAMENTS IN 1867. By 


Capt. BRACKENBURY, R.A., Assistant-Director of Artillery Studies. 
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CHARLES DICKENS, 


In crown 8vo, Frontispiece, §s. 


UR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


*,* Uniform with the double column Edition of Mr. 


DICKENS. 
Dickens’ Works, 


ASA SAS AS seesaw 


By CHARLES 


Wee 


ANNA H. DRURY. 


In crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 6s, 


HE BROTHERS. 


By Anna H. Drury. 


*," The New volume of Chapman & Hall’s Series of Standard Editions. 
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HEPWORTH DIXON. 


In post 8vo, with 2 Steel and 12 Wood Engravings, tos. 6d. 
A New Edition. 


HE HOLY LAND. 


DIXON, 


ALEXANDER DYCE’S 


Rev. 


By W. HEpPwoRTH 


RR RA RAR Ann 


EDITION OF THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 


Now complete, in 9 vols. demy 8vo, £4 4s. 


HE WORKS OF WM. SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 


‘* The best text of Shakespeare which has 
yet appeared . . . . Mr. Dyce’s Edition is 
a great work, worthy of his reputation, 
and for the present it contains the standard 
text.” —TZimes. 

** We have no space for more than a 
word of welcome to Mr. Dyce’s new and 


BAAAA SASS ee eee een enn snes nes tees 


CARLYLE. 


Dr. 


beautifully-printed edition of the works of 
Shakespeare. Asa critic of Shakespeare, 
Mr. Dyce combines qualifications which 
have never before met in one man; and, 
fearlessly following his own judgment, he is 
giving us an edition worthy of both editor 


' and poet.”—Quarterly Review. 


In post 8vo, with Portrait of Dante, 14s. Second Edition. 


ANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY—THE IN- 


FERNO. Literally translated by Dr. CARLYLE, 


DARA AE OLDE LE OLED OD LDA 


HENRY TAYLOR. 
In fcap. 8vo, 5s. Eighth Edition, 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. By HENRY 


TAYLOR, D.C.L. 
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MAURICE PURCELL FITZGERALD. 
Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 


"TRE CROWNED HIPPOLYTUS OF EU- 


RIPIDES ; with Selections from the Pastoral and Lyric Poets of 


Greece. 


Translated into English Verse by MAURICE PURCELL FITZGERALD. 


OWEN MEREDITH. 


New and Collective Edition. 


Fcap. 6s. each. 


HE POETICAL WORKS OF OWEN 


MEREDITH. Vol. I. Clytemnestra, and Poems Lyrical and Descrip- 


tive. Vol. II. Lucile. 


errr 


WALTER BAGEHOT. 
In post 8vo, 9s. 


HE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


WALTER BAGEHOT. 


‘* So full of true and sagacious thought 
that no one will ever again set himself to 
study the English Constitution without con- 
sulting it.”— Saturday Review. 

‘* Perhaps the most characteristic fact 
about this little book is that, dealing with 
such a subject, it should be very pleasant 
reading.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Much knowledge, admirably 
veyed.” —Ldinburgh Review. 

** The author, before known only as an 


con- 





By 


economist, here exhibits a remarkable de- 
gree of political sagacity. His work is 
more interesting and upon a higher level 
than that in which the celebrated states- 
man—Lord Russell—when young, treated 
the same subject.” — Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 

** We have learnt much from this book, 
and believe that it will live beyond the 
present day.” — Spectator. 


RN nner nn 


RALPH N. WORNUM. 


Imperial 8vo, with Portrait, Photographs, and many Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


IFE OF HOLBEIN. By 


RacpH N. Wor- 


NUM, Author of “ The Epochs of Painting,” &c. 


COLONEL CHURCHILL. 
Crown 8vo, with Fac-simile Letter, gs. 


BD-EL-KADER:: a Biography. Dictated by 


Himself to Col. CHURCHILL. 


JOHN FORSTER. 
In post 8vo, 40 Woodcuts by John Leech and others, 7s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF OLIVER 


GOLDSMITH. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 
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THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


AMES GODKIN. 


] RELAND AND HER CHURCHES. 
J 


By 


Saat na atin nn non eh on nn ee ~~ 


PROFESSOR HENRY MORLEY. 
Demy 8vo, I2s. 


NGLISH WRITERS. From CHAUCER 


to DUNBAR. 
at University College, London. 


By HENRY MORLEY, Professor of English Literature 


*,* This issue forms the First Part of Vol. II. 


THE WRITERS BEFORE CHAUCER, 


Forming Vol. I., is now reissued in two Parts. 


** Mr. Morley has a sense of the duty 
and dignity of his task, and he is evi- 
dently prepared for a commensurate effort 
to perform it successfully . . . . We have 
confined ourselves to the Introduction of 
nearly 120 pages, which, as it is the vesti- 
bule only of the entire edifice, only permits 
the reader to see the outline and plan of 
the projected work. There are 600 or 700 


pages more in this volume, in which lie the | 
| his admirable faculty of arrangement en- 


detailed fruits of Mr. Morley’s research, 
erudition, and critical judgment... . In 
fact, he does not appear to have overlooked 
any one important work from the very 
earliest, whatever that may have been ; and 
the extent to which he describes and ana- 
lyses some of these will make his book a 
most valuable addition to our libraries when 
it is the important whole, of which this is 
the first and, perhaps the most valuable in- 
stalment.”—7 mes. 

‘*Mr. Morley’s volume looks, at first 
sight, a formidable addition to the existing 
mass of English writings after Chaucer ; 
but it is well worth reading. It comprises 
the foundation and ground story, so to 





Part I. ros. Part II. 12s. 


speak, of a work upon the whole sequence 
of English literature. If carried out with 
the same spirit and on the same scale as 
the volume already published, the complete 
work will undoubtedly form a valuable 
contribution towards the story of the 
growth of the literary mind of England, 
told as a national biography of continuous 
interest.” —Saturday Review. 

** Through all he makes his way steadily ; 


ables him to marshal the thronging multi- 
tudes of facts, proofs, and illustrations that 
crowd upon him according to their proper 
affinities, and to extract from each its con- 
centrated essence, so that, without occupy- 
ing inordinate space or time, he gives us in 
this volume a fair panoramic or synoptical 
view of English mind and culture from the 
earliest times to the time of Chaucer. The 
present volume is to be followed by others, 
which will bring the history down to our 
own day, and when finished, we do not 
hesitate to say that it will be a monument 


| of learning, and an essential pertion of 


every complete library.” —Daily News. 


In post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TUDIES IN CONDUCT: 


from the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


SHorT ESSAys 


Post 8vo, with Map, tos. 6d. 


EMOIR OF GENERAL JAMES OGLE- 


THORPE, one of the Earliest Reformers of Prison Discipline in 


England, and Founder of Georgia, in America. 


of “ The Life of General Wolfe.” 


By ROBERT WRIGHT, Author 
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THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 
M®: CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. The “Charles Dickens” Edition. 
With Eight Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. The “Charles Dickens” Edition. 
With Eight Illustrations, price 3s. 6d, 

OLIVER TWIST. The “Charles Dickens” Edition, With Eight 
Illustrations, price 3s. 

DOMBEY AND SON. The “Charles Dickens” Edition. With 
Eight Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. The “Charles Dickens” Edi- 
tion. With Eight Illustrations, price 3s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. The “Charles Dickens” Edition. With 
Eight Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. The “Charles Dickens” Edition. With 
Eight Illustrations, AND NEW PoRTRAIT OF MR. DICKENS, price 3s. 6d. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. The “Charles Dickens” Edition. With 

Eight Illustrations, price 3s. 


BARNABY RUDGE. The “Charles Dickens” Edition. With 
Eight Illustrations, price 3s. 





CHARLES DICKENS. 
LLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. Beautifully printed in post 
8vo, and carefully revised by the Author. With the original Illustrations. 


1. PicKWICK PAPERS. ‘ , - 43 Illustrations 2 vols. 16s. 
2. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY . . . 40 ditto - 2vols. 16s. 
3- MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT . ; - 40 ditto . 2-vols. 16s. 
4. DoMBEY AND Son. ‘ . . 40 ditto . 2-vols. 16s. 
5. Davip COPPERFIELD . ‘ . 40 ditto . 2 vols. 16s, 
6. BLEAK House ‘ . - 40 ditto . 2 vols. 16s. 
7. LITTLE DorRIT . . ° - 40 ditto . 2 vols. 16s. 
8. O_p Curiosity SHop and Re- , 

angen Cuntinn 36 ditto . 2 vols. 16s. 
9. BaRNABY RupCcE and Harp Times 36 ditto . 2 vols. 16s. 
10. SKETCHES BY Boz. ‘ , . 40 ditto . «vol 8s. 
11. OLIVER TwISsT ‘ . R . 24 ditto - «vol 8s. 
12. CHRISTMAS BOOKS ; ; . 17 ditto - vol 8s. 
13. A TaLe or Two CITIES ‘ - 16 ditto - Ivolk 8s. 
14. GREAT EXPECTATIONS . . 8ditto - Ivol 8s. 


. PicruRES FROM ITALY and AME- : 
15. PICTURES } 8 ditto . ere ee 


RICAN NOTES . : 
16. Our MuTUAL FRIEND . ‘ . 40 ditto . 2vols. 16s. 
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HOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


SHOOTING NIAGARA:—AND AFTER? 


price 6d. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS AT EDINBURGH. April, 1867. 


In crown 8vo, price Is. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH 
the Great. In demy 8vo, 6 vols. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. 


2 vols., price 12s. 


In crown 8vo, 
By 
THE SECOND, called Frederick 


Portraits and Maps, price £6. 
In crown 8vo, 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, with 


Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo, price 18s. 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING AND LIFE OF SCHILLER. 


In crown 8yvo, I vol., price 6s. 


CRITICAL 


crown 8vo, price 24s. 


SARTOR RESARTUS AND HERO WORSHIP. 


crown 8vo, price 6s. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
CHARTISM, AND PAST AND PRESENT. 


8vo, price 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM GERMAN ROMANCE. 


crown 8vo, price 6s. 


WILHELM MEISTER. By Goetue. A Translation. 


crown 8vo, price I2s. 


AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


In 4 vols, 
In 1 vol, 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 
In 1 vol, crown 


In 1 vol., 


In 2 vols., 








NEW NOVELS. 


———— 


NDER TWO FLAGS: 


A Story of the 


Household and the Desert. By OUIDA. 3 vols. 


** Tle whole of the picture of the French 
army in Africa is, indeed, wonderfully 
drawn. The camps in the desert, the halt 
at noontide under the blazing sun, the 
falcon-like swoops of the Arab tribes, and 
the dashing resistance of the invaders, the 
watchfires in the still cloudless night, the 
busy throngs in the bazaars of Algiers, the 
light-hearted revels of the soldiers of France 
in the few intervals of repose—all these are 
portrayed with infinite spirit and fidelity, 
and, together, make up a picture of mili- 
tary life during a campaign, on the like to 





which we have never looked. The central 
figure of the whole is Cigarette, exfant de | 


IEBALD: 


2 vols. 

** Mr. Boyle is a new, but not a raw, | 
recruit in the strong regiment of novelists ; | 
and if he continues to handle his weapon | 
with the dexterity and judgment that dis- 
tinguish this attempt from the maiden 


A Novel. 


Parmé, Soldat de France, a girl who was 
picked up as an infant on a field of battle, 
and has never lived since out of hearing of 
the drum and bugle. She is drawn with 
inimitable skill and feeling; and this one 
character is alone sufficient to make the re- 
putation of its creator. . . . We are not 
at all surprised at the popularity which 
Under Two Flags has attained in military 
circles; and we shall be much astonished 
if so moral, romantic, and spirited a tale 
does not attract equal admiration from the 
majority of the readers of the fiction of the 
day.” —Jmperial Review. 


By R. F. Boy te. 


efforts of most young aspirants, he will 
soon win for himself the position and fame 
of a master in a difficult department of 
literary art.” —Atheneum. 
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ABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of 


“ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 


** Aunt Margaret's Trouble was a novel 
which showed that the author’s powers were 
considerable ; but A/adel’s Progress at once 
places her in the first rank of English 
living novelists . . . . There is not much 
plot, but the narrative is interesting and 
eventful ; the characters are well designed 
and carefully finished, and the tone and | 
language are pure and good throughout. | 
As far as we can remember, the author’s | 


GABINA: A Novel. 


‘* Lieutenant Rock is as distinct a cha- 
racter as is to be found in the whole range 
of novels—a fine old fellow, bluff, honest, 
courageous, very rough on the surface, and 
very tender at the heart... . His real 
character becomes. developed in the course 
of the novel in a very masterly way, bit by 
bit, and quite unexpectedly. With those 
delicate gradations which are among the 
chief difficulties of Art to achieve, and 
which when achieved most assuredly be- 
token the handiwork of a true artist, we 
are led on from dislike of the hard old man 
to interest in him, then to admiration of 
him, to affection for him, and at last almost 
to feel his departure as a personal loss. .. . 
Lady Wood, to whom we owe this life-like 
picture, is already favourably known in 
authorship under a zom de Zlume. ‘ Rose- 


By Lady Woop. 





warn’ was her first work ; but this second 


ARDENHURST: A Novel. 


STEELE. 


** ¢ Gardenhurst,’ as the tale is called, 
is very well written, and has that kind of 
force—especially the force of feeling—which 
makes a book popular. There is an in- 
tensity about it in parts—sentiment waxing 
into strong passion, and the conflict of pas- 
sion at last resolving itself into pure pathos 
—which it is difficult to resist. . . . The 
authoress has depicted the play of passions 
—ihe rage of love, the weariness of wait- 
ing, the despair of parting, the torture of 
jealousy, the remorse of failure, the re- 
covery of hope, the short-lived flash of 
joy, the anguish of shame, and all the 
misery of a cruel death—with a vigour and 
a tenderness that become very eloquent, 


3 vols. 





always enlist a reader's sympathy, and 
sometimes touch the heart profoundly... . | 


HE LORD OF ALL: A Novel. 


3 vols. 


former work, Aunt Margaret’s Trouble, 
although well written and full of character, 
was somewhat deficient in life and move- 
iment. There is no such deficiency here. 


The difference between the former and the 
present work may be in some part likened 
to that which exists between a secluded 
village and a busy metropolis, or between 
a solitary and plodding student and an ac- 
complished man of letters.” —Athenaum. 


3 vols. 


novel is a great advance upon the first one. 
* Rosewarn’ was well written, full of 
thought and good work ; but it was want- 
ing in Art, and the story was too crowded. 

. . » The authoress can now afford to 
write with more ease and concentration ; 
and in ‘ Sabina’ she has produced a novel 
which is most artistically contrived. .... 
Her novel, then, has two great merits. 
The first of these is the portraiture of the 
real hero of the book, Lieutenant Rock. 
. ..~ The other isin the manner of contriv- 
ing her story. .... It is a story of charac- 
ter, enlivened by peculiarity of manners, and 
rendered of remarkable interest bytheartistic 
mode in which the action is evolved. The 
result is a tale which deserves to be read, 
and which will not only amuse the mere 
novel reader, but may also in some import- 
ant respects satisfy the critic.” — 7imes. 


By Anna C, 


It is not often that we ‘can commend a first 
novel which is written with so much force 
of language, which is so instinct with true 
feeling, which contains so much of reality, 
and which seems to hold out such evident 
promise of good fruit to come.” — Zimes. 

‘* Interests us through the sheer force of 
a succession of dramatic situations and 
vivid descriptions. The author can de- 
scribe scenes and feelings with a skill which 
is lacking to her delineation of character 
or construction of a coherent plot ; and her 
faults being in great part those of inexperi- 
ence allows us to look forward to her next 
novel with little fear of the reproductions 
of the worst defects of the first.”—/ad/ 
Mail Gazette. 


2 vols. 


“For Love shall still be Lord of All.” 


‘“* This novel is lively and pleasant, and 
has no lack of character. We cannot offer 


the public better advice than to read it and 
judge for themselves.” —Athenaum. 
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FAMILY SEWING AliD sl MACHINES, 
WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND BEST. 


EASY to operate, simple to learn,—and not liable to derangement. Sews 
from two ordinary reels, and the seams, if cut at every inch, will not rip. 
It is eminently adapted for Family Sewing. 
It will HEM, FELL, STITCH, GATHER, QUILT, BRAID, and EMBROIDER, in a 
very superior manner, and with wonderful rapidity. 
“Wecan from experience recommend the Excelsior.”— Young Ladies’ 


Pee = sew Journal. 
ae £6 Gs. Lists Free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, LONDON, E. C. 


MANUFACTORY— aaa WORKS, IPS WICH. 
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] ae | /MOLLER'S GOD-LIVER OIL 
‘LER %& PERRINS'| THE ONLY SILVER MEDAL. 


FIRST PRIZE, 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. PARIS EXHIBITION 1867. 


Out of 27 Competitors, making 5 Medals awarded. 


rot JR = | MOLLER'S COD-LIVER Oil, 


by Connoisseurs ata to ask for 


SEIUBSAIAL Save : TRO phe w 
THE ONLY [@UYSHLEA& PERAINIS"” | PUREST NORWEGIAN. 
H e : The best and purest made from the fresh and not 
:“GO0D SAUCE,”} =: =. SAUCE. i! | from putrid livers, as the darker Oils. Invaluable in 
3 | Consumptio n, Bronchitis, Scrofula, and General 
ia ‘dal 1 =| Debility. 

#,® See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and = Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. Hassall, Dr. Cregeen, 
stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, ; | Dr. Boeck, Dr. de Be sche, Lancet, Medical 
and by all dealers in Sauces. | Times, he ¢c 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. i} | Sold’ in eapsuled bottles, half-pints at 2s. 3d. 

LEA & PERRINS, i bere by all Chemists. See Moller’s name on 
: abe 
ee el | *,* Circulars and Testimonials of PETER 
| Mor LER, 22, Mincing Lane, London, E.C., Con. 
tractor to the North London Consumption Hos- 
pital, 






































